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It costs something to care for a child aright; but 
it pays for all it costs. Said a wise matron to a 
young mother, “ Never think that you are doing too 
much for your child. Never think that you may be 
denying yourself too freely in order to give yourself 
to the care of your child.” And that was sound 
advice. There is no danger of overloving. - There is 
no dangér of excessive self-forgetfulness in behalf of 
those for whom God would have us live and die. 


It is better to be coherent than consistent. Every 
one who has a strong personality, who has positive 
views and independence of action, is sure to say and 
do things inconsistently. But inconsistencies may 
eohere. The states of the Union might be called 
inconsistent, in sq, far as they, as states, think and act 
differently from one another under similar circum- 
stances ; yet it is because of their coherence that the 
United States is constituted a strong nation. So 
may the coherence of inconsistencies constitute the 
strength of an individual personality. 


One need not ask for the subtle analysis of the 
psychologist, or for such elaborate character descrip- 
tions as the phrenologist offers, to know something 
practically of his own weakness, A passing word 


} multitude. 


innocently delivered by a child often has a sugges- 
tive value. because of its very innocence of purpose. 
A boy between five and six years, who had been sit- 


e| ting over his little desk, drawing crude pictures, 


finally looked up to his father, and said, “ What shall 
I draw next?” Before he could be answefed, 
said, “Oh, I know! I will draw a picture of you 
saying ‘Stopthat!’” The parent was not aware that 
he overdid the negative part of his work as a child- 
trainer, but the proposed portrait by his child’s hand 
was a startling revelation of himself. Do parents 
always know that they have a double work? Do 
they.remember that child-training includes self-train- 
ing as its first and most essential element? One must 
first learn to say “Stop that” to himself before he 
can be sure of saying it profitably to his child. 


Whatever relates to the origin and history of the 
International lesson movement is of interest to a great 
Hence the authorized sketch, on another 
page, by Miss Frances EB. Willard, of the part taken 
in this movement by Mr. B. F. Jacobs of Chicago, 
will attract attention widely. It is such sketches as 
these that must be relied on as material for the final 
history of a movement like this, and the hope is that 
the publication of one will call out others; for no 
careful thinker will suppose that any one man was 
by himself as the chief factor in a movement of this 
nature and magnitude, There were men of marked 
individuality who led the way toward that state of 
things into which. Mr. Jacobs came with his new pos- 
sibilities and his new powers ; and without their work 
his very thought on the subject would not have come 
to him, nor would all his great energies in its direc- 
tion have been of any avail. But these men do not 
come into prominence in a narrative like that of Miss 
Willard’s, which is devoted to the exhibit of the pre- 
eminence of Mr. Jacobs at a certain juncture. It is 
for the friends of these men, and for others who would 
promote historic truth, to tell their story similarly. 
When a transcontinental railway line issues a popu- 
lar map of its route, the course of that line is shown 
in such unique distinctness and directness that it 
would appear as if there were no other great line 
worth mentioning. But when the maps of half a 
dozen of the principal routes are compaved, it is 
found that not even the best one Gincheoms all that 
deserves attention. 


“I thank God there is but one ‘day of rest’ in the 
week,” an eminent doctor of divinity was heard to 
say; “for if there had been two, they would have 
been the death of me.” Yet he wastnot a pastor of 
a church, but was liable only to the demands for 
Christian work which fall upon the best trained and 
educated members of our churches. Many a church- 
member will echo his saying, especially in our high- 
pressure churches in the great cities, where the de- 
mands of church, Sunday-school, prayer and fellowship 
meetings, of services in hospitals, asylums, and jails, 
and of other good works in various lines, have be- 
come so extensive as to absorb nearly all the waking 
hours of Sunday. The original idea of a weekly day 
of rest has been lost sight of, and the active and 
zealous church-member goes to his bed on Sunday 





night more fagged out than on any other day of the 


| week. In our reaction against the old idea of mere 


receptivity on the part of all but the preacher, we 
have gone, in some cases, to the other extreme of 
making it a day of excessive activity. And this 
quantity is at the expense of quality. It is “the run- 
ning of Ahimaaz, the son of Zadok,” who was much 


e| more intent on getting there first than on learning 


rightly the message he was to bear. Meditation and 
prayer are the indispensable background to any 
Christian work worth the doing. Our modern church 
methods leave insufficient room for either, since they 
take up so much of the one day when these things 
must be cultivated, if at all, by the average man. 


| And, without them, Christian living fails of acquiring 


that depth without which Christian doing is sure to 
be superficial and ineffective, 





UNDERSTANDING ONE ANOTHER. 


It is a rare thing for two persons to understand 
each other in their ordinary conversation and inter- 
course, and it is hardly less rare for two persons who 
are on familiar terms in their social relations to 
realize that they. do not understand each other in 
their every-day speech and manners. Nextdoor 
neighbors and fellow callers suppose that they speak 
the same language and think the same thoughts an 
have a common view of certain great facts in life, 
when in reality they do not think alike, or use words 
in the same sense, or look at life in the same light or 
from similar points of view. Hence they meet and 
talk antl separate with the idea that they understand 
each other reasonably well, while all the time they 
are strangers to each other, and are less and less 
acquainted as they become more familiar. 

Philologists tell us that more than a thousand lan- 
guages, and nearly two thousand dialects in addition; 
are already known to exist ‘among men; and it is 
obvious that no two men who speak different lan- 
guages or dialects can understand-each other in con- 
versation unless at least one of them is familiar with 
another mode of speech than his own. Even where 
two persons of different speech have learned each 
other’s tongue, it is almost sure to be the case that 
each speaker will speak the other's language with a 
dialectic cast that would cause him to be misunder- 
stood if it were not taken into account intelligently 
by its hearer, Every man who speaks another’s lan- 
guage speaks it in his own way, and his peculiar way 
of speaking it must be recognized as a factor in its 
interpretation. Similarly every man speaks his own 
language in his own way, so that it has a color of his 
individuality in its expression which must be borne 
in mind by one who would gather his real meaning 
from the words employed by him. Therefore it is 
that no two persons can fully understand each other's 
words until they fully understand each other as back 
of the words spoken. 

While the number of known languages and dialects 
in the world is limited to three or four thousand, the 
number of individualities employing those languages 
and dialects is expanded to ten thousand times ten 
thousand and thousands of thousands, and every 
individuality is a factor in the interpretation of every 
sentence spoken by an individual to an individual. 
So it comes to pass that when two persons speak to 





each other in the language which they suppose them- 















































































































selves to hold in common, they are liable to use the 
_ words of that language with such dialectic differences 
of individuality that they no more truly understand 

each other than if they spoke in different languages ; 
although in the one case they suppose they do so, and 

in the other case they do not suppose it. 

Mark Twain has this truth in mind in his well- 

_ known story of the interview of “Scotty” Briggs with 
the Eastern preacher, when the latter's services are 
sought for “Buck” Fanshaw’s funeral. Scotty’s 
question, “Are you the duck that runs the gospel- 
mill next door?” is unintelligible to the clergyman, 
and it is nct made clearer by its paraphrase, inquiring 
if he is “the head clerk of the doxology works next 
door?” Nor is the clergyman’s reference to himself 
as “the shepherd in charge of the flock whose fold is 
next door,” “the spiritual adviser of the little com- 
pany of believers whose sanctuary adjoins these prem- 
ises,” any more intelligible to Scotty. Even Scotty’s 
simple confession of inability to understand the 
her, “ You rather hold over me, pard, I reckon 

I can’t call that hand. Ante, and pass the buck,” is 


Bs. - im an unfamiliar language to his hearer, and he fails 


to better the case by his new attempt: “ Well, you've 
' father got the bulge on me. Or maybe we've both 
the bulge, somehow. You don’t smoke me, and 
don’t smoke you.” When Scotty speaks right out 
with his message, “You see, one of the boys has 
passed in his checks, and we want to give him a good 
send off, and so the thing I’m on now is to roust out 
somebody to jerk a little chin music for us and waltz him 
through handsome,” the preacher’s hopeless response 
is: “ My friend, I seem to grow more and more be- 
wildered. Your observations: are wholly incompre- 
hensible to me. Cannot you simplify them in some 


- way? At first I thought perhaps I understood you, 


but I grope now.” And this burlesque exhibit of 
the difficulty of two persons who nominally speak the 
same language failing to understand each other's 
dialect, is hardly an exaggeration of a state of things 
that is of every-day occurrence in every phase of 
human society. 

~ A bright boy in a Christian home, whose elder 
brother had just died, was full of interest in all the 
details of preparations for the burial. When told 
that his brother was to be dressed in his accustomed 
suit of clothes, he asked whether the legs’ of the 
trousers were to be filled with cotton. This led to 
questions from his parents, which brought out the 
fact that the little fellow supposed his dead brother 
had no legs or arms or head ; because, forsooth, he 
had been specifically told by his parents that only 
the “ body” was to be buried in the grave. It was 
found not an easy matter to make clear to that child 
how “only the body” included all the members as 
well as the body proper, and the discussion carried 
on in that case suggested the difficulty that exists in 
bringing all persons to attach the same meaning to 
the word “ body” in its biblical and theological usés. 
+ The Century Dictionary gives thirteen distinct mean- 
ings of “body ;” but there are more than thirteen 
times thirteen meanings of the word “ body ” in vogue 
among English-speaking peoples. When one man 
expresses a belief in the resurrection of the “ body,” 
he is interpreted in twenty different ways by twenty 
different hearers ; and he does not make himself clear 
to all alike when he says that. the resurrection body 
is a “spiritual body,” as Paul calls it. And how 
many volumes have been written, and how many 
thousands of thousands of persons have joined in dis- 
cussion concerning the true meaning of the word 
* body ” as used by our dad in his institution of the 
Lord’s Supper ! 

Such words as “sin,” “salvation,” “ depravity,” 
“conversion,” “faith,” “sanctification,” have scores 
of meanings in their common use among men. Words 
like “ fidelity,” “ virtue,” “ purity,” signify one thing 
to one man, and a very different thing to another man. 
“ Love” and “ friendship ” are words of greater or less 
force, according to the mind of the speaker or hearer. 
To one man “ love” is a matter of feeling; to another 
it is wholly apart from feeling. As one man calls 









another a “ friend,” he indicates that they two are on 
friendly terms, or that thére is no enmity between 
them. Another man includes in the idea of “friend- 
ship” aself-abnegating devotedness that is unswerving 
unto death, And so all the way up and down the 
list of words that are in daily use by us with our fel- 
lows. Apart from the question of the dictionary 
definitions of words, there is always the more impor- 
tant question as to the significance atthched to those 
words in the mind of him who uses them, as distin- 
guished from their ordinary significance in the mind 
of their hearer. . 
Manner of speech is quite as important as matter, 
as a means of communication between persons ; and 
differences in manner have to be taken into account 
in any right effort at an understanding between those 
who are engaged in conversation. One man speaks 
with exceeding moderation in temper and tone, yet 
he feels deeply, and his words ought to be measured 
at ten times their normal force.. One man speaks 
with vehemence and intensity, yet his feeling is all 
on the surface, and his words must be taken as of 
little worth. But it is not safe to infer from such 
cases that a quiet manner always covers deep feeling, 
and that vehemence always indicates a lack of sin- 
cerity and permanence of feeling ; for there are those 
who speak with little show of earnestness yet mean 
really less than they say, while there are others who 
speak in superlatives yet mean more than human 
words can express. Back of one man’s smdothest 
spoken words there is liable to be a suppressed sneer, 
or doubt, or measure of censure, while another man’s 
bluffest manner covers only the kindliest and most 
cordial feelings. The words and manner of no one 
man can be taken as meaning the same asthe like 
manner and words from other mén; - The: real ques- 
tion, on hearing any person speak, is not What does 
that man seem to say ? nor yet What would I mean if 
I were to say that? nor yet again What would anéther 
mean by speaking in that way? but it is What does 
that man mean by what hesays? Until that question 
is fairly answered there can be no true understanding 
between speaker and hearer in any relation of life. 
It is not among chance acquaintances, merely, that 
a failure of mutual understanding in conversation is 
acommon thing. ‘There are husbands and wives who 
live a troubled life together throygh a failure of either 
to understand the other ; and there are other husbands 
and wives who get along nicely together without, ever 
understanding each other even to the extent of real- 
izing how they fail to understand each other. Many 
a parent and child live in a hopeless state of misunder- 
standing, and suffer or are satisfied in consequence. 
There are really devoted friends who have constant 
jarrings or discomforts through their habit of misun- 
derstanding each other’s words and ways, when there 
is no good ground fur any difference between them 
beyond their misconception of the Janguage employed 
by them severally. Misunderstandings, known or 
unknown, are, in fact, the rule, rather than the excep- 
tion, in all ordinary intercourse between persons, 
This being the truth concerning the barriers in the 
way of our understanding one another, what hope is 
there of our coming to know or to be known as we 
could desire? The only hope is in our recognition 
of the existing difficulty, and in honest efforts to over- 
come it. We need to have it in mind that we must 
not judge another by surface appearances, nor sup- 
pose that he and we use words in the same sense, or 
that he looks at things in the same light that we do. 
Two men who speak different dialects can soon learn, 
by sympathetic study, to have a common language. 
Patient and earnest students can come to understand 
and to speak five languages or forty, Why cannot 
a determined and intelligent scholar of his fellows 
learn to speak and to understand as many dialects 
as he finds in use among those to whom God sends 
him, or whom God brings to him? It certainly is a 
duty and a privilege to learn the language of one 
dear to us so that we may comprehend his meaning 
in his words and his ways ; and in hearing the speech 








of any person whom we really know, we ought to feel 












sh la chime su spice pra batarproh hip oes, 
instead 6f being measured by his words. 

We are told that there was a time when “the. 
whole earth was of one language and of one speech,” 
but that because of sin the language of men was 


one another’s speech.” We are told again that when. 
the Spirit of God came down in power upon the fol- 
lowers of Jesus gathered from the ends of the earth 
in one place in Jerusalem, the listeners to those who 
were moved by that power were amazed “ because 
that every man heard them speaking in his own lan- 
guage.” Since that latter day the conflict in the 
world has been between the influences of Babel and 
of Pentecost. In” proportion as men seek, in loving 
sympathy, to understand one another in order to help 
one another, are they enabled to understand one 
another’s words, and to come into the intelligent use 
of a common language. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are manifest advantages in a map with a raised 
surface—a map in “relief.” It gives an idea of the 
face of the country, such as no mere plain surface could 
present. A California correspondent, who recognizes 
this truth, makes the following inquiry: 

Will you inform me where I can procure a good topographical 
map of Palestine,—I mean one which has the risings and de- 
pressions actually in the papier-mdché,—and its cost and size? 

Several such maps of Palestine are available. One of 
the best of these is published by Birgi Brothers, of 
Rochester, New York. Its*size is ubout two feet by 
three; its price is $10.00, A smaller map, about ten 
inches by twelve, is published by T. Whittaker, 2 and 3 
Bible House, New York, at $1.00. ; 


A bond of sympathy unites Christian workers, all the 
world over, in their common Bible study according to 
the International Lesson system. The Sunday School 
Times goes regularly, week by week, to Bible students 
in more than fifty countries besides the United States 
and Canada; and this is only one periodical of fhany 
devoted to -the exposition of: these’ tessons. ~Tt~takes 
tinre to receive words from the ends of the earth in com- 
ment on what is said in these pages; but messages do 
come back, and at times they are full of interest. Here 
is a note from a missionary in India, throwing light on 
the incident of Elijah and the ravens: - 

There is in Notes on Open Letters, under date of February 7, 
a reference to the supply of food carried by ravens to Elijah. A 
correspondent complains that none of the writers in The Sun- 
day School Times tell where the birds received the food for the 
prophet. The Editor remarks that, if the writers had known, 
they would have told. While Ido not claim to know where 
the ravens got the bread and meat, a residence of thirty years 
in the East helps me to guess where they got it. A neighbor’s 
servant, in Lucknow, once came to my door, and asked for per- 
mission to go to the top of my house, for a silver spoon that a 
crow had just stolen from the kitchen. My own little children 
have often come erying into the house, their hands scratched 
and bleeding from the claws of kites and crows that had 
snatched from them the food they were eating. Our nurse one 
day prepared a fowl to be grilled, for my sick wife, and, stand- 
ing iu the doorway, plate in hand, called the cook to come for 
the fowl. When the man came, the nurse discovered that her 
plate was empty. A kite or erow had carried away the fowl 
without her knowledge. While grain-sellers in the bazaars 
must keep vigilant wa'ch for monkeys, the meat-sellers are 
obliged to be still more on the alert to prevent crows and kites 
from robbing them, I do not profess to know anything about 
it, but it is my firm cohViction that those ravens stole the food 
from the bazaars of Jerusalem or Jericho. I am sorry that it is 
impossible for me to occasionally throw in a word bearing on 
eurrent topics in The Sunday School Times, relating ‘to inter- 
pretation or illustration of Scripture. But I am so far away 
that current discussion becomes ancient history by the time it 
is possible for me to take part in it. 

This question of the source of supply for Elijah’s 
needs has called out many contributions from readers of 
these pages. Several persons have galled attention to 
the old-time suggestion that the Hebrew word translated 
“ravens” might be read “ Arabs,” with a slight differ- 
ence in the pointing; but this theory has been rejected 
on sufficient grounds by scholars generally. One cor- 
respondent deems it probable that the ravens took the 
bread and meat out of the royal kitchen, because the 
hLord would thereby cause Jezebel to supply bis prophet 
day by day. Another thinks that the daily rations were 
taken by the ravens “from the altars on which false 





here, that among the traditions of English history is 


“confounded,” so that men could “not understand - 





priests had offered sacrifices.” It may be mentioned © 
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is sometimes said, his father, Sir Henry) was imprisoned 
by the king, and was nearly starved, a cat appeared at 
the window-grating with a pigeon from a neighboring 
dove-cote, and dropped it there for his benefit; also that 


. this act was repeated day by day during his imprison- 


ment. Itis evident that there are ways enough by which 
those ravens,may have obtained their bread and meat for 
Elijah, but the Editor still insists that no contributor to 
these pages knows just where they did get them. 








MUSICAL MOMENTS. 
BY PATTERSON DU BOIS. 


Masic our best self heavenward draws, 
And Heaven hath musie sent us; 

Then make all moments musical, because 
All musie is momentous. 


Philadelphia. 





THE ORIGINATOR OF THE SYSTEM OF 
UNIFORM SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


BY FRANCES E, WILLARD, 


Ours is a day in which each great movement has for 
its central figure some personality that incarnates its 
method and idea. Organization being the watchword, 
there must be organizers ; and it is safe to say that each 
of the guilds now so numerous, from that of the barbers 
to that of the billionaires, is a success according to the 
vigor and devotion of its chief. Men will not rally round 
vacancy, but they will around a leader. He must be 
born. He cannot be made. He must have the hand of 
iron in a glove of velvet. He must believe in men, and 
work for their best interests, without haste, without rest, 
He must fling himself into the movement, with it to sink 
or swim, survive or perish; and he must be loyal to the 
unfolding purpose of God as he understands it, even unto 
death. 

A man who was to develop after this fashion until he 
became the central figure of the world’s Sunday-school 
movement, now lives in the Electric City, otherwise 
Chicago, and lis name is B. F. Jacobs. 

When he was born, September 18, 1834, in Paterson, 
New,Jersey, his father. was superintendent.of a Sunday- 
school in that city. His mother was a Pelton, straight 
from the Huguenots,—New Rochelle, New York, being 
her birthplace. “B. F.,” ag he is familiarly called by 
his comrades, heard only good, wholesome,Baptist piety 
talked at home; and, better still, he saw that kind of 
piety lived within the same hallowed precincts. He 
went to school, but not to coilege,—the disappointment 
of his life, atoned for, however, by sedulous self-culture, 
with the Word of God as his curriculum, In 1854, when 
nineteen years of age, he left home for the first time, 
with but little money in his pocket, and straightway cane 
toChicago. His superior prescience is shown by the fact 
that our city was a magnet to him before it was the mag- 
nate city of the Union. Here he started as a wholesale 
fruit dealer, and in 1869 became what he is now, a real- 
estate man. He went into the Sunday-school work of 
Chicago at once, with all the energy and ardor of his 
natare, and was in 1856 superintendent of the first Bap- 
tist mission Sunday-school ever known in our city, and 
the third of any denomination ever ‘organized here. 
Dwight L. Moody’s school dates one year later. The 
two adyenturous young men became devoted friends, 
working together in the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and, later on, in the Christian Commission, Mr. 
Jacobs being made secretary for the North-west of that 
great institution. During the Civil War he was, in its 
interest, absent from home much of the time, was a great 
deal at the front, and not infrequently upon the battle- 
field. Three Illinois men stood shoulder to shoulder for 
Christ in those difficult days,—Dwight L. Moody and 
B. F. Jacobs of Chicago, with William Reynolds, a 
rousing young business ‘man of Peoria. They werealike 
in zeal, brotherly kindness, and the power to move 
masses of men, In his earnest tones Moody often said 
to his ¢bmrades, “‘ When this war is over, what shall we 
set about next?” “ Let’s go into Sunday-school work,” 
was Brother Jacobs’s invariable answer. To this they 
all agreed; and in 1865, when the smoke of battle had 
hardly cleared away, these soldiers of the cross, with 
three others, canvassed the state of Illinoig for Christ, 
taking seventeen counties each, after which they had a 
“round up” at Springfield, the capital, which was nota- 
bly inconspicuous for its religious zeal. 

Mr. Moody insisted that conventions were apt to be 
formal affairs, red tape taking the place of spiritual 
power; and he proposed that, with Messrs. Jacobs, Rey- 






nolds, and another worker, he should invade the pre- 
cinets three days beforehand, and hold meetings. So 
they arrived in Springfield at four o’clock one Saturday 
morning, and not liking the looks of the hotel, which 
was, of course, fitted out with a bar and all that there- 
unto pertains, also, not being financially inflated, and 
hoping Yor entertainment in some Christian home wheh 
their arrival should become known,—they went, by 
Brother Jacobs's suggestion, to the Baptist Church, got 
in at a window, laid loving hands upon the pulpit Bible, 
and proceeded then and there, in the morning light, to 
hold a prayer-meeting. In due course of time the pastor, 
the Rev. Dr. 8. G. Minor, entered, saw three sociable 
men crowded together on his pulpit sofa, all of them 
“looking over” in one Bible as they sat, then kneeling 
in prayer. Moved by the curious sight, he called out as 
they rose, “You are welcome, brethren, whosoever you 
may be.” Then and there they all fell to planning for 
the work, secured the church they had already appro- 
priated as their rendezvous, distributed Payson Ham- 
mond’s leaflets everywhere, in store, office, and home; 
spoke in all the leading schools on Sunday, and in the 
afternoon of that day held a meeting at which seventy 
persons came forward for prayers, and an old man of 
seventy was converted, besides several children. From 
that time the waves of blessing rolled along Springtield 
streets, the very children singing, as they camé and went, 
* T love Jesus,—yes, I do!” 


This was the turning-point in the history of Illinois 
Sunday-schools, and, as it proved, in the history of the 
Sunday-schools of the wide, wide world. These men 
were fresh from the battle-fields, where they had seen 
three thousand soldiers kneeling at one time for prayers. 
It was the outdoor gospel that they offered, breezy and 
open-armed. The methods of Wesley and Whitefield 
were revived in their whole-hearted work, and the com- 
mon people heard them gladly. 

The annual meeting of 1866 was most pronounced and 
remarkable, and steps were taken to thoroughly arouse 
the state. At Decatur, in 1867, five thousand dollars 
was given, and three workers were put into the field, to 
hold conventions and organize for systematic Sunday- 
school work. At the annual meeting at Du Quoin in 
1868, Mr. Jacobs became president. It was a farming 
regton. Some of the delegates slept on the hay in barns. 
Seventy-four breakfasted one morning on what farmers 
brought in; for they helped with a hearty good-will. 
Twenty-seven were lodged in one room and slept on the 
floor. The Chicago delegates had their sleeper switched 
on a side track, and made it their home. There was 
wonderful power in this convention. It was a pente- 
costal time. From 1872 until now Mr. Jacobs has been 
chairman of the executive committee of Illinois Sunday- 
schools. His brother, W. B. Jacobs, has been the gen- 
eral secretary and superintendent of the work in this 
state for many years. Five workers are now engaged 
in the state;,and in one year one stato convention, one 
hundred and two county conventions, and twelve hun- 
dred township conventions were held. Said Mr. B. F. 
Jacobs, in answer to my many queries: 

“In 1869, we began to hold meetings for Bible study 
in Chicago.. A few of us were accustomed to meet for 
lunch; and as we sat around the table, in blessed con- 
verse on the meaning of the Word, it was often said, 
‘Why not make this general? We have studied the 
same lesson, and cast upon it the focalized power of all 
our minds and hearts, This seems to bring out its mean- 
ing in stronger perspective, and it unites usin a common 
bénd. If this is a good thing, and helpful, for a few, why 
not, for many?’ The noon meeting which began in 
Chicago in 1857 was then held in the Methodist Church 
Block, and one Saturday the appointed leader did not 
come; and as many Sunday-school people were there, I 
suggested that the subject be the Sunday-school lesson 
for the following Lord’s Day, and, so far as I know, this 
was the first union meeting for the study of the Sunday- 
school lesson. These meetings were continued, and 
were, of course, interdenominational, and tended mightily 
toward a. better understanding and more sympathetic 
feeling among the churches. J. W. Dean, the evan- 
gelist, then a Chicago Sunday-school superintendent, 
was the first leader. Later on, and for the past ten 
years, the meeting has been under my care, and is now 
attended regularly by five hundred Sunday-school officers 
and teachers. As you know, some years after, a meeting 
for concerted Bible study was begun in Boston, led by 
the Rev. Dr. Meredith, to which resorted the Sunday- 
school teachers of Boston in a body. It became a great 
help to evangelical work in that city. A similar meet- 





ing is now held in Brooklyn by the same distinguished 
teacher, and in many smaller cities. It is greatly to be 





‘desired that the custom should become not onlyegeneral, 


but universal. Nothing would more strongly reinforce 

Sunday-school study in every village, town, and city, or 
do more to strengthen the work of God, than for the 

Sunday-school teachers once a week to put heads and 

hearts together in a study of that ‘word which is spirit 

and life’ ~~ ij 

“In 1865 we organized the Chicago Sunday-school 

Union, and called John H. Vincent to be superinten- 

dent thereof. He edited our magazine. We had four 

lessons, and you could take your choice. At that time, 

in one Sunday-school of which I had cognizance, as 

many as eléven different lessons were taught on the 

same Sunday. How strange it seems, as we look back 

on such a condition of things from the vantage-ground 

of to-day! In 1866 the Methodist Church took Vincent 
away from us, and made him corresponding secretary of 
its Sunday-school work. At first Dr. C. R. Blackall) and- 
later the Rev. Edward Eggleston, edited our magazine, 

The Sunday-School Teacher, which had been sold to the 
Adams, Blackmer, and Lyon publishing house, Chicago. 
Publishing four lessons, and giving teachers their choice, 
troubled me. I saw that we could have no concert of 
action, no review lesson, no real harmony. And 80, 
when, under Dr. Eggleston’s management, but one les- 
son was published, I proposed that Chicago teachers all 
take the same lesson, and that it become general through 
the North-west. In 1867 J urged this uniformity as I 
went out to speak from state to state, pleading for the 
power of unity, forthe momentum of consecutive les- 
sons, for the greater harmony in convention work, and 
in 1868 wrote expositions of the lesson weekly for the 
Baptist Standard, our denominational paper in Chicago, 
and for the Heavenly Tidings, published by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Edward Eggleston was 
the most valiant of our champions, a man of great talent 
and a most lovely and brotherly spirit, and he was edit- 
ing The Sunday-School Teacher. It was invaluable as 
an organ to carry our ideas where our own voices could 
not go. 

“In several conventions, at my suggestion, resolu- 
tions were adopted recommending uniform lessons, and 
we succeeded in getting these lessons into the Baptist 
papers in 1868 and 1869, probably because of my mem- 
bership and activity in that church. In the fall of 1868, 
at Elmira, New York, at the State Sunday-school Con- 
vention, I was invited to speak on the subject of uniform 
lessons. Thé plan was received with favor. Ip 1869 we 
held, in Newark, New Jersey, the first national conven- 
tion after the war. There had been none in twenty 
years. Previous to that, three had been held in this 
country, at irregular intervals. But the Newark con- 
vention was the renaissance of the idea of national Sun- 
day-school conventions. On the way to that meeting, 
some of us-stopped ‘over in New York City, to attend a 
meeting, at which Dr. Eggleston and I spoke before the 
New York Sunday-School Association. Of course, I 
took uniform lessons as my theme. My whole heart 
was full] of this purpose and plan. They passed a resolu- 
tion in ite favor that was practically unanimous, 

“ At Newark, George H. Stuart, of Philadelphia, pre- 
sided. The convention was divided into sections, and I 
was chairman of the auperintendents’ section, and had 
four hundred superintendents to address, only fifteen or 
twenty of whom opposed bringing the plan of uniform 
lessons before the national convention. But I urged 
delay, on the ground that, with some of the most promi- 
nent workers opposed to us, it was better to wait, In 
1871 a large number of Sunday-school papers and pub- 
lishers had become interested. I worked up a meeting 
of twenty-nine Sunday-school publishers, some of them 
representing the chief denominations. That meeting was 
held in the Bible House, New York City, and I was 
made chairman, and pressed upon them an agreement 
for an experimental series for 1872 in advance of any 
action by the national convention, which was to meet in 
that year; for I believed, if they could only see this 
method tried, the Sunday-school workers of the country 
would unite in its favor. This suggestion was adopted 
by a vote of twenty-six to three; and a committee of 
five was appointed to select these experimental lessons, 
It consisted of the Rev.:John H. Vincent, the Rev, 
Edward Eggleston, the Rev. Dr. Henry McCook, the Rev. 
Dr. Richard Newton, and myself., Let me tell you just 
here that I have a brother’s love for John H. Vincent. 
He stood by us nobly, and gave his great talents and 
prestige to the new idea. Our committee selected les- 
sons for 1872, which were adopted by a very large num- 
ber of publishers, including those of the Methodist 
Church. 7 . 


“Next came the Indianapolis convention of 1872. 
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a committee of five ministers and 
five laymen, and made the opening and closing ad- 
dreases on behalf of the uniform series. My dear 
Brother Eggleston now opposed me, but Brother Vin- 
cent heartily approved the plan. It was a historic scene. 
In the midst of a vast congregation, in the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, with great men of the church on every 
hand, and the leaders of the Sunday-school host, with 
Philip G. Gillett, that man of noble physique as well as 
mind, adorning the platform and presiding over the con- 
vention, we took a rising vote on the adoption of the 
uniform series. Only ten men arose in the negative, 
headed by Edward Eggleston. I was so happy I,hardly 
knew what I said, but called for the doxology, which 
was followed by prayer. Then, at the suggestion of the 
Canadian delegate, the committee was enlarged by add- 
ing two from Canada, and consisted of the Rev. Dr. 
Johi Hail, the Rev. Dr. John H. Vincent, the Rev. Dr. 
Richard Newton (now deceased), the Rev. Dr. Warren 
Randolph (then, as now, secretary of the committee); the 
Rev. Dr. A. L. Chapin, president of Beloit College; the 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Gibson of London, England, then of 
Montreal, for the clergy. The lay membera were 
George H. Stuart, Henry P. Haven, Philip G. Gillett, 
‘Alexander Tyng of Peoria, son of the Rev. Dr. Tyng, 
and B. F. Jacobs. Mr. A. McCallum represented Canada. 
From this committee Mr. Stuart resigned, and the Rev. 
@. Bennett Tyler of Philadelphia was chosen as his suc- 
@essor. Upon the death of Henry P. Haven, Franklin 
Fairbanks of, Vermont was chosen, and filled the place 
from 1878 to 1879. The committee remained in office 
wntil the convention in Atlanta, in 1878, when another 
‘was elected to serve from 1880 to 1886. Some changes 
were made, to include a better representation from the 
South. The Rev. Dr. B. M. Palmer (Presbyterian 
Church, South) of New Orleans became a member. 
The Rev. Dr. W. E. G. Ounnyngham of Nashville 
represented the Methodist Church, South. Dr. John 
Potts of Toroato replaced Mr. McCallum, and President 
McVicker replaced Dr. Gibson, while the Rev. Dr. 
‘John A. Broadus of Louisville was chdsen to represent 
the Baptists in the South. The Rev. Dr. J. A. Worden 
of New Jersey was added, and the Rev. Dr. H. L. 
Baugher was chosen to represent the Lutheran Church, 
the committee being thus enlarged to fourteen. Some 
Additional changes were made at Louisville in 1874 
The Rev. Dr. Burger came on the committee there, also 
the Rev. Isaac Errett, to represent the Christian Church. 
The Rev. Dr. A, E. Dunning, for the Congregational, 
and the Hon. 8. H. Blake of Toronto, 
sor J. I, D. Hinds of Tennessee, were also added. 
The Rev. Moses G. Hoge of Richmond, Virginia, took 
Dr, Palmer’s place. The Pittsburg Convention of 1890 
has re-elected the old committee, substituting the name 
of the Rev. Dr. B. B. Tyler of New York City in the 
place of Mr. Errett, deceased, and also adding the Rev. 
Dr, J. 8. Stahr to represent the Reformed Church of 
America. This makes the number fifteen, of whom four 
have served from the first; namely, Vincent, Randolph, 
Hall, and Jaco 
What a chain of providential circumstances is here! 
—from the enthrsiastic mission Sunday-schoo} period in 
Chicago, previdus to the war; tken that troubled four 
years, in which earnest work for God brought stalwart 
men into intense fellowship, deeper than they could 
have learned in any other way, so deep, indeed, that 
their sense of brotherly love urged a continuance of 
united effort; then the thought of the uniform lessons; 
then its practically universal acceptance; then the 
thought that this ought to be extended beyond our own 
continent, which, carried out, has given us the Inter- 
ational lesson series, known now in all civilized lands, 
and proving a mighty power for unification between the 
sections of our own country, once dissevered. It was at 
Baltimore, in 1875, that the Canadians first came to us. 
Tt was at Atlanta, in 1878, that we gained our hold on 
our brothers in the South. It was in Toronto, in 1881, 
that Canada beceme more closely and sympathetically 
related to the movement. It was at ‘Louisville, in 1884, 
that the committee was first enlarged, and temperance 
lessons specifically mentioned, in response tu the request 
of the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
It was at Chicago.at the great convention presided over 
temporarily by the late lamented Clinton B. Fisk, and 
of which William Reynolds was permanent president, 
that the Suaday-school host “sounded forth the trumpet 
that shal) never call retreat” on the question of solidify- 
ing the Sunday-schools of this country against its saloons. 
Tt was at Pittsburgh that we determined to set apart two 
Sundays exclufively for this cause, and two optional 


and Profes-. 


Sunday and every lesson be made to itp taotint th 
temperatice reform, and that all publishers of Sunday- 
school books, magawives, and papers, give special ‘em- 
phasis to this movement, which antagonizes the greatest 
enemy of Christ and his gospel. 

The feeling that we hold the rich treasures we have in 
trust for others, whoever and wherever they may be, led 
Mr. Jacobs to suggest, in the Illinois convention, in 
1886, that we plan to extend Sunday-school organization 
and the unifornt lesson system to the whole world. This 
was approved at Chicago in 1887. At first the English 
brethren hesitated, bnt came into the plan in 1888, 

“In 1889,” said Brother Jacobs, in the “interview” that 
I am writing, “we held an International Sunday-school 
Convention in the city of London, and we sailed from 
New York in June of that year, on the steamship Both- 
nia, which we chartered for the purpose, and took with 
us 429 American delegates, 285 of whom were on the 
Bothnia, and sixty-nine of whom were clergymen. That 
Bothnia trip was the most unique thing I know of. Here 
was a great steamer given over from bow to stern, for 
eleven days, to Christian work. Our convention. was 
three thousand miles long. We had sermons, lectures, 
teachers’-meetings, evangelistic work, and a downright 
revival, the chief conversions being in the steerage. A 
man said to me one day: ‘Do you think it fair to 
monopolize this ship? You have got a teachers’-meet- 
ing at the bow, revival services at the stern, exposition 
of the Scripture on one side, and now you wish to have 
a Bible-reading on the only remaining side. It is not 
fair that you have this fourth meeting, A man is held 
away from his own free will; for I do not helieye with 
you, and there is no place where I can gov’: Esaid: ‘The 
point is well taken. Were I on aship where all others 
were unbelievers, I should feel as you do.’ So we ad- 
journed the fourth meeting. There was a Jew on board 
who did not like a chart we had representing the cru- 
cifixion of our Lord. Captain Watt examined it, and 
said, ‘Goon; you are all right.’’ We hada new Estey 
organ on board,—a gift to us for the occasion. We had 
fastened it to the deck, put a tarpaulin over it, and dis- 
tributed three hundred new Gospel Song books. We had 
also'a cornet player, and you never heard more rousing 
praise meetings. The-captain had been so good to us 
that at the close we presented the organ to him. The 
night before we left the ship.we had a meeting in the 
dining-saloon. You know, the captain of an ocean 
steamer is a high functionary. I presented him the 
organ, on behalf of our ship’s company, expressing the 
hope that his children might learn to sing the hymns of 
love and faith, and with their father and mother sing 
them in heaven. The captain, in response, said: ‘ Our 
brother here has completely taken the wind out of my 
sails, I can only promise that the organ shall be put 
to the designated use.’ This was sailor-like and to the 
purpose. Our English brethren gave us a grand recep- 
tion. We had a great convention, and perfected the 
organization for all countries. You see, the uniform-les- 
son idea begun in 1872 was the track on which to run 
the great express train of the present International Sun- 
day-school around the world.” 

* Were you president of that convention?” I asked. 

“Oh, no! I declined that honor. “Mr. F. P. Belsey, of 
London, held that position, and. was a most excellent 
presiding officer. I was chairman of the executive com- 
mittee.” 

“ But, evidently, Brother Jacobs, you take the labor- 
ing-oar of the world’s Sanday-school lifeboat.” , 

With his peculiar, bird-like movement of the heafl, 
Mr. Jacobs smilingly replied : 

“Tt is a grand thing to preside over one of our meet- 
ings, with the most active forces of the church of Christ 
behind one; but I favor dividing the honors among our 
leaders. Since the Toronto convention, in 1884, I have 
been chairman of the executive committee. This gives 
me plenty of hard work, which I rejoice to do, and influ- 
ence enough. So I never preside over the great con- 
ventions.” 

The present chief officer of the International Sun- 
day-school Convention is John G. Harris of Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, who presided over the recent great 
convention in Pittsburgh. He is a very prominent man, 
in his section, in secular education,—a layman and an 
editor, The Rev. 8. W. Olark is the recording secre- 
tary; E. Payson Porter, of New York, the statistical 
secretary, and has been for years; while for the fourth 
time B. F, Jacobs has been appointed, in the triennial 
session, as chairman of the executive committee. He 
has now been a Sunday-school superintendent for thirty- 
four years; and in the Sunday-school in the Immanuel 





ith the missicnary cause, besides urging that every 


Baptist Charch, Chicago, where he leads, the proportion 


of men and boys wounda aad girls m ites Ge Sout, 

wails ba Bebe dco ta peo tae average is often. 
as one to three, and in the prayer-meeting it is often but 
one man to six women. These things ought not so to 
be, and would not be if all superintendents would make 
a specialty of interesting and drawing in boys and young 
men. 

The next International Sunday-school- Convention 
will be held in St, Louis in connection with the World’s 
Sunday-schovl Convention, in 1898; and as it will be 
held during the World’s Fair, a large attendance is 
expected from abroad. It will be more and more An 
explanation and expansion of the idea of International 
Sunday-school work. This is now becoming better 
understood, a more pronounced interest is felt, larger 
contributions made, and Mr. Jacobs hopes to enter upon 
special work forthe colored people, and extend the plans 
more thoroughly throughout the world. 

“Are you not chairman of the World’s Executive 
Committee at present, as well as of the National?” I 
asked. 

“Yes; both these positions have been assigned to me, 
principally because they think me capable of kard work.” 

As the World’s Fair is soon coming to Chicago, it is 
well for us, so long residents hereabouts, to put the best 
foot foremost, even if it be a large one, as the wicked 
journalists would fain make out. So much has been said 
of our wickedness that any personality or work tending 
to redeem our reputation should be brought out into high 
relief. There are good folks here in Chicago, and any 
quantity of them. More great movements for the help- 
ing ot humanity have been begun here than in any other 
city on earth of like dimensions and longevity. It has 
become trite to say that Illinois gave Lincoln and Grant 
to the Union; but we may well remind the Republic 
and the rest of mankind that here Dwight L. Moody 
served his apprenticeship, here P. P. Bliss began to sing 
his deathless songs, here Major Whittle’s name first 
attained celebrity, here Mary A. Livermore became 
known as a philanthropist, and here B. F. Jacobs was 
set for the advance of such a world-wide and popular 
study of the Bible as had never before been dreamed of. 
Hé is a true Chicagoan, with the push and pluck and 
daring that go with such a make-up ; butall these quali- 
ties would not avail except that his -heart has become 
gentle as that of a child, and his spirit most brotherly 
and tender. 

Evanston, Til. 





KEEPING COMPANY WITH THE 
‘ CHILDREN. 


BY J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 


The increasing complexity of social life has many 
drawbacks, and one of the most serious is the threatened 
egtinction of leisure. Little wonder if, in the rare 
moments when a pause comes in the almost continuous 
whirl, we look back longingly upon the slower, quieter 
times of our forefathers. That dear, delightful word 
“leisure,” whose very sound, as we pronounce it, has 
something soothing and restfal in its cadence, stands in 
peril of losing all meaning for us. Our oft-repeated cry 
is: “Oh for a little more leisure! If I only could get a 
few minutes to myself, I would do this and that, and my 
life would be so much the better for it.” 

There is no sphere in which this state of things por- 
tends more harmful results than in our homes; for it 
cannot be denied that, as our leisure is leaving us, a 
large and precious part of our home life is going with it. 
Compare, for one moment, the manner of living at our 
grandfather’s, in the country, half a century or less ago, 
with that now in vogue in so many of our city homes, 
and note how great the difference. The children of our 
grandparents were their constant companions, the girls 
with the mother at home, the boys with the father afield, 
and all gathering together in the evening for reading or 
conversation until early bed-time. 

Not so is it with the average city family of to-day, par- 
ticularly where the circumstances are easy, and there 
need be no stinting of wages for domestic help. * In all 
too many cases the tendency is for parents and children 
to drift apart, instead of drawing closer together, as the 
latter advance toward maturity. Engagements of various 
kinds multiply, the cares of household management are 
ever urgent, and when a little breathing-space does come 
in the twilight or early evening, maybe, the parent feels 
teo tired to devote it to the children, but prefers a book 
and a comfortable chair, and asks not to be disturbed. 

How much converse, for instance, does the hard-work- 
ing merchant or professional man, who also takes some 





interest in public affairs, whether political, philanthropic, 














or two into the bargain, have with his own children? 


‘Then they separate until the evening dinner, when, if, 


as lectures, concerts, and societiés may be, they are 
not for one moment, as an investment of time, to be [ 


* committed to our care. One need not seek far for perti- 


and is a memberof a club, and of a society | 
They meet at breakfast in the morning, but he has the 
paper to read, and they are in a hurry to be off to school. 


he is not too weary from the work of the day, he may be 
in the spirit to give them some attention, provided there 
be no guests. But it is for only a little while at best; 
and they soon separate again,—he going out to attend 
some meeting, and they occupying themselves with les- 
sons in which he gives them no assistance, or with read- 
ing over which he exercises no supervision. 

Te the mother’s case, matters are generally somewhat 
better, yet far from being altogether satisfactory. Her 
hands are tied with hougebold tasks, and her hours taken 
up with seeking to satisfy multitudinous social demands. 
The children are away from her for the greater part of the 
day, and she finds other interests calling for ber attention 
at night. 

One may safely assert that the foregoing is an accurate 
outline of life in the majority of city households, and, 
going farther, lay it down broadly that only loss, and not 
gain, can come from such a condition of affairs, The 
pregnant maxim of Froebel, the emancipator of the 
little ones, “ Let us with the children live,” needs inces- 
sant reiteration in parental ears, The attractions and 
distractions of our complex civilization are varied indeed, 
and hard to be withstood; but, improving and enjoyable 


compared with the society of the children that have been 


nent and convincing illustrations of this. ; 

A mother who happened to be that busiest of all 
women, a Methodist minister’s wife, somehow made out 
to personally teach her children, assisted as far as possi- 
ble by her husband, until they reached the age of ten 
years, and after ihat to take the closest interest in their 
intellectual development. And how hasshe been repaid 
for the self-sacrifice this devotion inevitably involved? 
Two of her flock, a son and daughter, after achieving 
university courses of the utmost brillianey, have entered 
upon careers of the brightest promise; and the other 
members of the family are notably well-informed aml 
intelligent young people. 

Again, the editor of a big murning paper, crowded as 
his life was with oppressive labors, nevertheless rigidly 
set aside a part of each day for the benefit of his chil- 
dren, aiding and inspiring them, not only in their studies, 
but in their lighter reading also. He oncé told me that 
he had gone through every number of St. Nicholas with 
them for seven years, And what is his reward for thus, 
forgoing his own ease in their behalf? It is safe to say 
that it would not be an easy tusk to find a quartet of 
young people with minds so richly furnished, or man- 
ners so well cultivated. 

Now, can it be imagined that in either of the above 
instances (and similar ones might readily be advanced) 
the parents ever regret the expenditure of time and 
energy made by them for their children’s sake, or con- 
sider that their hours might have been better employed? 
The kindergarten, the day-school, the boarding-school, 
and, the university, in regard to both their moral and 
intellectual influences, are approaching a state of excel- 
lence undreamed of by our grandfathers. But, at their 
very best, they can no more take the place of true paren- 
tal influence than the Sunday-school, at its best, can 
be in any sense a substitute for home religious train- 
ing. If we would have our children what we would like 
them to be, what they ought to be, we must not shift 
from off our own on to other shoulders the responsibility 
for their early development. We must make time to be 
their companions, however busy our lives. We cannot 
spend time to better advantage. Surely, if parents more 
clearly realized how their boys and girls appreciate their 
society when it is cheerfully, ungrudgingly given, they 
would not withhold it from them as in so many cases 
they do. No home should be without its “children’s 
hour,’”"—a part of each day which the young people may 
claim as their own to be enjoyed in the society of father 
and mother. Be it early morning or early evening, 
according as the routine of the household may make 
most convenient, be it a full hour or only a fraction of 
an hour, but let it be established and recognized. It is 
the children’s right, and they are being defrauded of their 
due when denied it. at My 

In a home with which I am familiar, it is the rule to 
give the hour immediately after evening dinner to the 
little folks. They are four in number, two of each sex, 
and their ages range from four yearstonine. That hour 








father or mother—or, as is usually the case, both—are 
then at their command, to read to them, to tell them 
stories, or to.play games with them according to the 
humor of the moment. The reading is their chief de- 
light. Every new illustrated book and magazine that 
comes into the house is spread before them, the pictures 
explained, and stories or extracts read suitable to their 
mental caliber. The good results of this practice are 
already evident in the marked preference shown by all 
four children for books over any other source of amuse- 
ment; and it only remains for the parents to be faithful 
to their present program, and to scrupulously supervise 
and direct whatever their children read as they grow 
older, to ensure the formation on their part of moral and 
intellectual tastes and inclinations that will help to build 
up characters sted fast in their preference for those things 
that make for righteousness. 

“ Let us with the children live.” The more faithfully 
we follow Froebel in this, the more fully we take our chil- 
dren into our own lives and enter into theirs, the happier 
will be our homes, the brighter and better our boys and 
girls, and the more hopeful the future of our race. 


O tawa, Canada. 





SAFE IN PORT. 
BY THE LATE MORTIMER BLAKE, D.D. 


‘Perhaps you have stood upon the wharf and seen a 
sterm-torn shipgcome to its anchorage. It has been out 
tossing upon the deep’ for many a weary month, The 
wind has bleached its sails and chafed its shrouds and 
stays.. The. salt spray has discolored its hull, and the 
rocks have grazed and bruised its sides; but if has out- 
lived the tempests, and, under the favoring breezes, it 
has at last reached the lower bay, and, with every inch 
of its ragged canvas carefully spread to catch the wind, 
it is now coming majestically along the winding channel 
of the inner harbor. The bows are filled with the ardent 
seamen, tearful that their feet are so near the steady land. 
The officers utter their orders in quick tones, as if they 
could hasten the slow-moving ship, and the ropes glow 
through the rattling blocks, as one after another the sails 
drop to their rest; and then the clanking of the chain, 
the whirl of the capstan, and the plunge into the water, 
tell you that the anchor is dropped; and the ship gently 
rocks with the mimic ripples, as it rides safely by the 
side of the sunlit land of home. 

After such a manner, but with surpassing moral beauty, 
does the Christian come to anchor in the haven of holy 
rest. His head has been bleached by many a wintry 
year. His limbs have been crippled by many a hard 
toil. Afflictions have marred his beauty. Temptations 
have drawn him amongst the rocks, and his eyes have 
dimmed with watching for the lights of the far-off 
shore. 

But now at last he is coming into port. The last howl- 
ings of the storm are dying away. Its last billows have 
been passed, the waves ripple musically beneath him, and 
the celestial land is fair before him. His anchor of hope 
is cast within the veil, and the hands of love and faith 
are warping him in. Every moment shortens the cable. 
Still and serene he drops his last sail, bids adieu to his 
shattered but faithful hulk, and steps on the shores of 
heaven. There friends long before arrived gather around 
him, and angels rejoice to guide him up to the city of the 
great King with songs and ever‘asting joy upon his head. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


—_—_»——_—_. 


A LESSON FROM A MONKEY. 


BY ELLA BEECHER GITTINGS. 


A band of Pueblo Indians were camped on the creek 
bottom near the town where Frank and Stella Wayne 
lived. They had with them, beside their ponies, a bear, 
a baboon, and a monkey. All of these animals were 
trained to dance and perform various tricks, such as 
standing on the head and turning somersaults over 
a pole, 

The baboon wore a pair of pink cloth breeches, which 
gave him a very grotesque appearance when he trotted 
awkwardly on his four hands down the dusty road. The 
hair about his head and shoulders was long, grey, and 
shaggy, and his round, sharp eyes gleamed so savagely 
that one was glad to see his grinning mouth and white 
teeth behind the bars of the wire muzzle which he wore. 

The big brown bear was also muzzled ; but the monkey, 
who looked like a little, tired old man, was left with his 





is for them all the happiest of the whole day, since either 


mouth free. When in camp, each animal was tethered 


by a chain to a stout stake driven in the ground; and 
care was taken to drive the stakes far enough apart to 

prevent any domestic quarrels which might arise among 

them. 

Each morning some members of the Indian family 

took the animals about town, leading them by their 

chains, that they might earn nickels and dimes by their 

dancing. Others of the Indians took baskets of mocca- 

sins, beadwork, and queer little baskets, together with 

oddly painted and shaped bowls and vases of the brown 

Indian pottery which people so much admire. These 
they sold from house to house. 

There was one old woman in the band, so old that 
Papa Wayne said she looked as if she might have been 
with Noah in the ark, while Fred Wayne, the big col- 
lege brother of the family, insisted that her brown 
wrinkled skin was evidence enough to him that she was 
an Egyptian mummy that had come to life. 

She wore no covering on her head, and her straggling, 
grizzled hair fell about her shoulders like the mane of a 
wild animal. A single yellow tooth projected, tusk-like, 
from her sunken jaws. She was clothed in a motley 
mass of the cast-off rags of civilization, and over all was 
wrapped. a tattered red and yellow blanket. Her feet, 
instead of being shod with moccasins, were covered with 
thickly wrapped rags, In this attire she limped slowly 
from house to house, stretching out her skinny, claw- 
like hand for alms, and saying over and over, in a voice 
so sepulchral as to strengthen Fred’s mummy theory, 
“Me pore, me pore” (“‘ Me poor, me poor”’). 

Frank and Stella had seen the Indians in their camp, 
but had not yet seen the animals dance, when one after 
noon, just at dusk, an Indian girl stopped before their 
gate, holding the monkey by his chain. 

“Gimme dime, he dance,” she repeated several times 
before she could make the children understand. 

Then Frank rushed into the house like a cyclone, 
banging doors behind him, and upsetting furniture in 
his track. 

“O mama, quick, quick! I want a dime to see the 
monkey dance. Oh, please and hurry!” 

Mama produced the desired bit of silver, and followed 
the flying heels of the boy through the front hall and out 
to the veranda, in time to see the performers enter the 
gate and stand on the gravel walk in the yard. Taking 
a small tambourine from under her shawl, the girl struck 
it, and began to sing, in a harsh, guttural voice, some 
Spanish and Indian words that no one but the monkey 
could understand. 

At sound of the instrument, the monkey took an awk- 
ward step or two, then whirled about and sprang to the 
girl’s shoulder and began biting at her hair. She struck 
him sharply with a small stick that she carried, scolding 
him in her strange tongue. He jumped down and 
squatted on the gtound, holding his face between his 
hands, and looking. the very picture of stubbornness, 
In vain did the girl beat her tambourine and scold. He 
would not dance a step, but sat eyeing Frank, who held 
in his hand a half-eaten apple. 

“He hungry, cold, tired. He no dance,” said the 
girl at last. : 

Frank threw him the apple. Snatching it eagerly, he 
squatted again on his hind legs ?—no, hands,—and began 
to eat. The children thought they had never seen any- 
thing so funny. 

“Why, he holds it in hig hands, and eats just like— 
like anybody!” cried Stella. “And see! O mama, do 
see him spit out the skins!” 

Sure enough! Every mouthful that he bit off—and 
they were not greedy mouthfuls—was well chewed ; and 
the skins were not swallowed, but they were laid in a 
little heap on the grass beside him. When he came to 
the core, he nibbled carefully about it, and then laid it 
aside with the skins. 

The apple finished, his mistress tried again to make 
him dance, but in vain, She offered to return the dime, 
but Mrs. Wayne shook her head, 

“The children enjoyed seeing him eat the apple,” 
she said. » 

“ He tired, he ride,” the girl said, smiling and bowing; 
and, perched on hér shoulder, the monkey went away. 

“Do monkeys really know anything, mama?” asked 
Frank. 

Mama pointed to the neat little pile of skins, sur- 
mounted by the apple-core, and said: 

“He knows something that I have very hard work to 
teach my little boy and girl; for, in spite of all I tell 
them about the harm of it, they will insist on eating the 


skins of apples and grapes. He is neat about his eat- 
ing, too.” , 
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LESSON HELPS. 








8 — ~~ x 
LESSON CALENDAR. 

[Second Quarter, 1891.] 

1, April 6.—Saved from Fam! 2 Kings 7 : 1-16 
2 ee eee ee - ae 10: 18-31 
& April 10.—Jonah Sent to NIMCVER... ......-scecrees coroner sonenen Jonah 1 : 1-17 
4. April 2—Nineveh Brought oR Jonah 3 : 1-10 
6. May 3.—Israel Often Reproved...........cscccceccrsorserrernnne soenente Amos 4: 413 





(Also, Ascension Lesson, Mark 16 : 14-20.) 
6. May 19.—Israel'’s Overthrow Foretold.. ........ 
7. May 17.—8in the Cause of Sorrow. 
(Also, Whitsunday Lesson, Jobn 16 : 7-20.) 


8. May 24.—Captivity of Israel 





2 Kings 17 : 6-18 





A». May #1.—The Temple Repaired 


2 Chron. 24 : 4-14 





10, June 7.—Hezekiah the Good King. .............:0vserss 00 wo Chron. 29: 1-11 
ll, June 14.—The Book of the Law Found..............0.-.0e+ 2 Chron. #4: 14-28 


32. June 21.—Captivity of Judah 


2 Kings 25 : 1-12 





18. June 2% —Review ; or, Tefaperance Lesson, Isa. 23 : 1-18; or, Mis 


sionary Lesson, Isa. 00 1-13. 





LESSON VI., SUNDAY, MAY 10, 1891. 
JTitte: ISRAEL'S OVERTHROW FORETOLD. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(Amos 8: 1-14, Memory verses: 11, 12.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


-1Tbus hath the Lord Gop 
shewed unto me: and behold a 
basket of summer fruit. 

2 And besaid, A’mos, what seest 
thou? And I said, 4 basket of 
summer fruit. Then said the 
Lorp unto me, The end’ is come 
upon my people of Is’ra-el; I will 
not again pass by them any more, 

8 And the songs of the temple 
shall be bowlings in that day, 
gaith the Lord Gop: there shall be 
many dead bodies in every place; 
they shall cast them forth with 
sflence. 
+4 J Hear this, O ye that swallow 
up the needy, even to make the 
poor of the land fo fail, 

‘6 Saying, When will the new 
moon be gone, that we may sell 
corn? and the sabbath, that we 
may set forth wheat, making the 
ephah sma!!, and theshekel great, 
and. falsifying the balances by 
deceit? 

6 That we may buy the poor 


* for silver, and the needy for a 


pair of shoes; yea, and sell the 
refuse of the wheat? 

«7 The Lorp hath sworn by the 
excellency of Ja’cob, Surely I will 
never forget any of their works. 

“8 Shall not the land tremble for 
this; and every one mourn that 
dwelleth therein? and it shall 
rise up wholly as a flood; and it 
shall be cast out and drowned, as 
by the flood of E’gypt. 

9 And it shall come to pass in 
that day, saith the Lord Gop, that 
Iwill cause the sun to go down.at 

andI will darken the earth 
the clear day : 

‘10 And I will turn your feasts 
into mourning, and all your songs 
into lamentation; and I will bring 
up sackcloth upon all loins, and 
Baldness upon every head ; and I 
will make it as the mourning of 
an only son, and the end thereof 
as a bitter day. 

ll ¢ Behold, the days come, 
saith the Lord Gop, that I will 
send a famine in the land, not a 
. famine of bread, nor a thirst for, 
Water, but of hearing the words | 
of the Lorn : 

12 And they shall wander from 
sea to sea, and from the north 
even to the east, they shall run to 
and fro to seek the word of the 
Lorp, and shall not find é. 

‘48 In that day shall the fair vir- 
gins and young men faint for 
thirst. 


14 They that swear by the sin of 
Si-m@’‘ri-a, and say, Thy god,.O 
Dan, liveth ; and, The manner of 
Bé@er-shé’ba liveth; even they 
shall fall, and never rise up again. 


Pi. gy th Se ore Coe een pe et * Heb. open. *See 


Amertoan og ne would prefer the ling “ 
“qhewed™ in verse 1; oi ez, toon ee rrain” for 


Bee aos” tccrabont. 





REVISED VERSION. 


1 Thus the Lord Gop shewed 
“me: and behold, a basket of 
2 summer fruit. And he said, 
Amos, what seest thou? And 
I said; A basket of summer 
fruit. Then said the Lorp 
unto me, The end is come upon 
my people Israel; I will not 
again pass by them any more. 
8 And the songs of the } temple 
shall be howlings in that day, 
saith the Lord Gop: the dead 
bodies shall be many; in every 
place *shall they cast them 
4 forth with silence. Hear this, 
O ye that would swallow up 
the needy, and cause the poor 
5 of the land to fail, saying, When 
will the new moon be gone, 
that we may sell corn? and the 
sabbath, that we may ®set forth 
wheat? making the ephab 
small, and the shekel great, 
and dealing falsely with bal- 
6 ances of deceit; that we may 
buy the poor for ‘silver, and 
the needy for a pair of shoes, 
and sell the refuse of the wheat. 
7 The Lorp hath sworn by the 
excellency of Jacob, Surely I 


will never forget any of their | 


8 works. Shall not the land 
tremble for this, and every one 
mourn that dwelleth therein? 
yea, it shall rise up wholly 
like the River; and it shall be 
troubled and sink again, like 

9 the River of Egypt. And it 
shall come to pass in that day, 
saith the Lord Gop, that I will 
cause the sun to go down at 
noon, and I will darken the 

10 earth in the clear day. And 
I will turn your feasts into 
mourning, and all your songs 
into lamentation; and I will 
bring up sackcloth upon all 
loins, and baldness upon every 
head; and I will make it as 
the mourning for an only son, 
and the end thereof as a bitter 

11 day. Behold, the days come, 
saith the Lord Gop, that I will 
send a famine in the land, not 
a famine of bread, nor a thirst 
for water, but of hearing the 

12 words ofthe Lorp, And they 
shall.wander from sea to sea, 
and from the north even tothe 
east ; they shall run to and fro 
to seek the word of the Lorp, 

18 and shall not find it. In that 
day shall the fair virgins and 
the young men faint for thirst. 

14 They that swear by the sin of 
Samaria, and say, As thy God, 
O Dan, liveth; and, As the 
Sway of Beersheba liveth; 
even they shal) fall, and never 
tise up again. 


showed” for 
for “ corn” in 
Lord Jehovah” for “ the 





LESSON PLAN. 
Tortc oF THE QUARTER: Sinning and Serving. 
Gonpen Text FoR THE QUARTER: 


unto all things.—1 Tim. 4: 8. 





Lxssox Toric: Coming Doom Foretold: 


1, Symbolic Warning, vs. 1-3. 
Lesson OuTLINE: {2 Pungent Appeal, vs. 4-8. 
3. Hopeless Doom, vs. 9-14. 


Godliness i¢ profitable 





GoLpEw Text : Whosoever hath not, from him shall betaken 
even that which he seemeth to have.—Luke 8 : 18. 


Damy Home Reaprnes: 


M.—Amos 8 : 1-14. Israel's overthrow foretold. - 
1,—Amos 7: 1-17, The visions of Amos. 
W.—Amos 9: 1-15. Desolation and restoration. 
T.—Psa. 87: 1-20, The wicked and the righteous. 
F,—Psa. 37 : 21-40. The wicked and the righteous. 
$.—Isa. 58: 1-14. What God accepts. 

$.—Heb. 10: 19-39. Faithfulness urged. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, SYMBOLIC WARNING. 

\, The Basket of Fruit: 

Behold, a basket of swmmer fruit (1). 

Behold, three baskets ... were 6n my head (Gen. 40 

eee thy summer fruits .. . the battle shout is fallen ties 16; 9). 
Behold, two baskets s of figs set before the temple (Jer. 2 : 1). 

am as when they have gathered the summer fruits (Micah 7 : 1). 
it. The End at Hand’: 

The end is come upon my people Israel (2). 

I will lay it waste (Isa. 5 : 6). 

bey harvest is , the summer » ended (Jer. 8 : 20). 

An end: the end is come (Ezek. 7 : 2). 

Then shall the end come (Matt. A: 14). 

i. Songs Changed to Howiings : 

The songs of the temple shall be howlings (3). 

How! ye; for ie jee Sap of the Lord is at hand * om 13 ; 6), 

All the inhab' . Shall howl (Jer. 47 : 


I will tura ae og Ae into mournin (anos Rs 10). 
Go to now, ye rich, weep and howl 1). 


1, “Thus the Lord God shewed he Pr oh A divine teacher ; (2) A 
willing a pe & A momentous leason. 


2. ottee Tone m le Israel,”” A le (1) 
“@) Rebellious ageinst the Lord ; eras 


Lo 
% “The songs of the temple shall be howlings in that day.” (1) 
Songs silenced ; (2) Howlings begun. e 


It, 





PUNGENT APPEAL. 
1. Called to Listen: 


Hear this, O ye that would swallow wp the needy (4). 
Hear, my sons, the instruction of tts (Prov. 4 : 1). 
our soul shall we (Isa, 56 : 


Hear, and 
This is my beloved Son hear ye him (Matt. 17. 5). 
They have Moses and the prophets ; let them hear them (Luke 16 : 29), 
il. Observed of God: 
Surely I will never forget any of their works (7). 
Thou art a God that seeth (Gen. 16 : 18): 
God shall bring every work into judgement SRerl. 12 : 14). 
Now will he remember their iniquity ‘Hos. 8 : 18). 
There is nothing. . . hid, that shall not be known (Luke 12 ; 2), 
lil, Hasting to Sorrow: 
Shall not the land tremble for this, and query, one mourn f (8.) 
Behold, thy days approach that thou must die (Deut. 31 : 14). 
As the liveth, the Lord shall smite him (1 Sam. 26 : 10). 
He seeth that his day fs coming (Psa. 37; 
it is appointed unto men once to die (Heb. 


1. * Hear this.”” (1) A suurmons to the cisctiehs (2) An @ 


from the Lord —(1) Instruction senay : (2) Attention demanded 
one Pete the new _—— be gon ib Restraint acknowl- 
2) Release desired ; (3) iniqu sy an 
3. by aol Hy 4 will never forget any of works.” (1) Jehovah's 
mplave rvision; (2) Jehovah's memory,—(1) 
Gots senary ion of man; (2) Man’s ty to God, 
Ill, HOPELESS DOOM. 


|. The Darkened Sun : 
I will cause the swn to go down at noon (9). 


They meet with darkness in the daytime ee 5:14). 
The way of the wicked is as darkness (Prov: 4 : 19). 
The sun shall be darkened in his going forth isa. 13 : 10). 
We look for light, but behold darkness (Isa. 9). 


ll. The Absent Word: 

A famine .. . of hearing the words of the Lord (11). 
The word of the Lord was precious in iho days (1 Sam. 3 : 1). 
There is no more any prophet (Psa. 74 : 


Fo e law shall perish from the priest feat (Rack. 7 
ww slall they hear without a preacher? Uhage Mo: 4.) 


Wi, The Fatal Fall; 
They shali fali, and never rise up again (14). 
The wites shall fall by his own wickedness (Prov. 11 : 5). 
He... shall suddenly be broken, and that without remedy (Prov. 


29: i). 
Tt fell: and t was the fall thereof (Matt: 7 : 27). 
It | aon thing to fall into the aaets of the living God (Heb, 


1, “I will cause the sun to go down at noon.”* (1). Sunshine ; (2) 
howd (3) Darkness.—(1) Light from the Lord ; (2) Darkness from 


he 

2 ‘ I will bring up sackcloth upon all joins.” a Sackcloth an 
emblem of mourning; (2) Sina source of mourning 

8. “A famine... of hearing the words of the Lord.” “a Food for 
the soul; (2) Famine for the soul. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
PENALTIES IN THIS LIFE, 
Sickness (Lev. 26 : 15, 16; Psa. 78 ; 59), 
Famine (Lev. 26 : 19, 20; Psa. 107 : 34). 
Wild beasts (Lev. 26 : 22; 2 Kings 17 : 25). 

War (Lev. 26 : 25; Jer. 6 : 4). 
Captivity (Lev. 26; 33 ; Neh. 9: 27). 
Fears (Ley. 26 : 36, $7; Job 18 : 11). 
Distress (Isa. 8 : 22; Zeph. 1 : 15). 
Destruction (Prov. 29:1; Psa. 94 : 23), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


InteRventne Events.—The rebuke of the sins of Israel 
is continued, but in the form of symbols (Amus 7 : 1-9; 8: 1 
to9: 10). In Amos 7: 10-17 there is an account of the con- 
tention with Amaziah, the priest at Beth-el. The symbols 
are five in number, the lesson forms the fourth. The book 
closes with a promise of restoration. 

Prace.—It is probable that the visions of chapters 8 and 9 
were given at Tekoa, after the return of the prophet from 
Beth-el; but this is not certain. All the local allusions in 
the lesson are to well-known places. 

Trmm—Amos seems to have exercised the office of a 
prophet for but a short time; hence the interval between 
this lesson and the last was doubtless a brief one. The ap- 
proximate date is B. C. 787,—or 752, if Davis is correct in 








= eaerasic-n 'viad al alead ol aciangel ett ty: 
and its significance as a symbol of speedy judgment (vs. 2, 3). 


; The address to the dishonest Israelites, and the recompense 


of their doings (vs, 4-8), A furtler; mainly figurative, de- 
scription of the desolation of Israel (vs. 9,10). The failure 
to find God described as a raging thirst (vs. 11-13); the 
final fall of the idolaters (v. 14). 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W, HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D.; 


The kingdom of the Ten Tribes was inherently crimiial, 
It was based upon schism’ and” apostasy. lis establishment 
rent the people of God in twain, and was secession from tlie 
kingdom ruled by the divinely appointed house of David. 
Even if there were grievances to justify a temporary separa- 
tion, the rupture of the unity of God’s people was a serious 
evil, and at variance with their common relation to Jehovah, 
their heavenly king. Accordingly, when the prophets look 
forward to that blissful future when ‘the Israel of God shall 
realize its true idea, the termination of the schism by the 
reunion of ite severed fragments is always included in the 
prospect (Hos.1; 11; Amos 9: 8-11; Isa. 11:18; Ezek. 
87 : 16-19). But the most criminal feature in the constitu- 
tion of the kingdom was its apostasy from the true worship 
of God at the temple in Jerusalem to the service of the 
golden calves erected at Beth-el andat Dan. Thisdegrading 
idolatry brought such fruits as might have been anticipated, 
The books of Hosea and Amos, who exercised their ministry 
in the northern kingdom, depict in the. darkest colors the 


| irreiigion and the wickedness of the period. The chapter 


before us particularly singles out for reprobation the rapacity 
and dishonesty of the wealthier classes and their oppression 
of the needy poor. By such hard-hearted practices they had 
filled up the measure of their iniquity, and God’s righteous 
retribution would not be much longer delayed. 

Verse 1.—Thus the Lord Jehovah shewed me: That is, caused 
me to see. An object was’presented to him in vision. This 
is not merely an illustration which; it occurred to Amos, 
would fitly represent or suggest an idea which he wished to 
set forth, But it was exlibited to him asean object of sight. 
—And behold, a basket. of summer frwit: This basket of ripe 
fruit; plucked from the tree, was designed to embody the 
thought that Israel was ripe for judgment. The time of 
ingathering had come, the harvest of destruction was close 
@ hand. This is a figure, used elsewhere in Scripture, to 
denote the infliction of Divine judgment, when growing 
wickedness had at‘4éngth matured (Joel 3: 13; Jer, 51: 33; 
Matt. 13: 30;' Rev. 14: 15-19), Here it is the fourth-of a 
series of symbolical visions, all significant of the coming judg- 
ment, First (Amos 7 : 1), locusts, symbols of foreign foes by “ 
whom all their substance’ would be devoured. Second (v. 4), 
fire devouring sea and land, signifying God’s anger (Deut. 
$2: 22). . Third (y. 7), a plumb-line, the test of rectitude, by 
which all that is out of the perpendicular is condemned, and 
is to be thrown down. The remaining vision, the fifth, is the 
actual execution of the judgment, the idolatrous temple is 
stricken down upon the beads of the worshipers, crushing 
them beneath its ruins. 

Verse 2.—And he said, Amos, what seest thou? The question 
is designed to fix his attention upon the object before him, 
and thus prepare his mind for the explanation of the symbol 
which the Lord is ebout to give (comp. Jer. 1 : 11-13; Zech. 
4:2; 5:2).—Then said Jehovah unto mes The Lord here 
explains the meaning of the vision to the prophet himself, as to 
Jeremiah in the passage just cited, and-to Ezekiel (Ezek. 37: 
11). Sometimes the needed explanation is made by an angel 
(Dan. 8: 15 299 ; Zech. 4: 5 eqq.).— The end is: come'wpon my 

people Israel: There is a significant relation between the words 
used in the Hebrew, whieh is necessarily lost in the transla- 
tion, The suramer fruit (kayits) indicates the coming of the 
end (kés). They have renched the limit of God’s forbearance, 
the limit, too, of their opportunities and privileges, and the 
limit of their existenge as a nation—J will not again pass by 
them any more: They had been treated with great leniency, 
and passed by when they deserved to be severely treated. 
God’s goodness should have led them to repentance, It had 
not done so. And his clemency will not be continued. 

Verse 3.—And the songs of the temple (marg., “ palace”) 
shall be howlings im that day: When that day of retribution 
comes, their glad and merry songs shall be exchanged for 
shrieks of despair and cries of agony.. The reference may be 
to the joyous songs uttered in their worship in the vain confi- 
dence that their ritual observances would procure them God’s 
favor, when in reality they were most offensive to him (Amos 
5:23). Or this may allude to the profane revelry of the 
wealthy and the great, regardless of the providential calls to 
humiliation and repentance (Amos 6 : 3-6).—Saith the Eord 
Jehovah: This is added to make it plain that this is no empty 
threat. It is uttered by one who has the power to do what 
he has said, and whose words shall certainly be accomplished. 
It is observable how the language passes without to 
mark the transition from what is immediatély said by the 





his theory of the chronology of this period. 


Lord speaking in the first person, to what the prophet speaks 
in the Lord’s name,—The dead bodies shall be many: The 














prophet has 

Assyrian invasion, by which the kingdom 
overthrown and the people caaried into captivity, which was, 
in fact, the chief burden of his prophecy (Amos 5: 27 ; 6: 14). 
—In every place shall they cast them forth : The strict rendering 
is, as in the margin, “have they cast them forth.” It is an 

‘ instance of what is commonly called the prophetic preterite, 
The prophet, in the assured certainty of what he foretells, 
speaks of it as though it had already taken place. Every 
place shall be filled with the bodies of the slain in battle, or 
of those who have died from famine or pestilence resulting 
from, the ravages of war (comp. Amés 6: 9 sq.). And the 
multitude of them shall be too great to be properly buried; 
they shall simply be flung aside.— With silence: Such shall 
be the number of the deid, and euch the woes of the living, 
that there \are none to utter the voice of lamentation and 
grief over departed friends. Ail are too much absorbed by 
their own personal sorrows and sufferings to lament over the 
crogds of the dead and the dying. Or these words may be 
the admonition of the prophgt as they are rendered in the 
margin, “ Be silevt.” This dreadful catastrophe is from the 
hand of God. Sulmit in silence to the inevitable against 
which it is vain to struggle, and to which no effectual resist- 
ance can be offered (comp. Hab. 2 : 20). 

Verse 4.—Hear this, O ye that would swallow up the needy : 
‘They who in their grasping avarice would deprive the needy 
of their scanty possessions and bring them to utter ruin, who 

' push their schemes of personal aggrandizement regardless of 
the injury and the suffering which they inflict upon others.— 
And cause the poor of the land to fail: They who are eager to 

«destroy the poor of the land,—not exactly in the sense which 
both the Authorized and the Revised Versionsseem to express, 
that of causing the poor as a class to cease, but rather in the 
sense of trampling on their rights, depriving them of their 
property and seeking their own advantage, even though it be 
at the cost of the livelihood, and perhaps the lives, of others, 
The word -here rendered “ poor,” as it frequently is in the 
English Version, has a double meaning, indicative both of 
condition “afflicted ” or “suffering” and of character “meek.” 
The pious, who at the same time are oppressed and defense- 
less, are denoted by it. 

Verse 5.—Saying, When will the new moon be gone, that we 
may sell corn? Special sacrificial observances were appointed 
by the Mosaic law for the first day of each month (Num. 
28:11), agd as their months were lunar, this was at each 
new moon. Abstinence from labor and secular employments 
was not enjoined, but it would appear from this passage that 
it had become customary to regard the day as sacred, and to 
suspend their usual worldly employments. The avaricious 
dealers here referred to do not venture to carry on their trade 
upon the days so set apart; but they are so little in harmony 
with the spirit of devotion appropriate to the day, that they 
begrudge the hours during which they must give over their 
schemes of gain, and are eager to have the-consecrated time 
come to an end, that they may return to their bargains and 
their profits. “Corn” in the Bible means, of course, not 
maize or Indian corn, to which we are accustomed to apply 
it, but “grain,” which the American Appendix to the Revised 
Version proposes to substitute for it as more readily under- 
stood among ourselves.—And the sabbath, that we »nay-set forth 
wheat: Literally, as in the margin, “open wheat;” that is, 
open the granaries and storehouses in which it has been laid 
‘up, and renew our traffic in it. The sabbath, it seems, was 
outwardly observ.d even among the apostate Israelites, and 
by those who looked upon it as an interruption to their trade, 
and who wished that its weary hours were over that they 
might open their places of business again, and recommence 
their fraud and extortion.—Making the ephah small: The 
ephah was the dry measure in most common use. It is 
variously estimated, according to the computation in Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary, as equivalent to four anda third pecks or 
two and a quarter pecks.—And the shekel great: The precious 
metals were not coined, but weighed. This, of course, gave 
greater opportunity for fraud. The measure used by these 
dealers in-selling grain was too small, and the weights by 
which the amount of silver to be received as its price was 
determined were too large, so that deceit was practiced in 
both directions, though expressly prohibited in the law (Lev. 
19 : 35, 86; Dent. 25: 13-15). The silver shekel amounted 
to two hundred and twenty grains, or a trifle less than half 
an ounce.— And. dealing falsely with balances of deceit : Those 
of which one side is heavier than the other, so as to give an 
inaccurate and fraudulent weight. . 

Verse 6.—That we may buy the poor for silver: The poor 
might be so impoverished by their fraudulent dealing that 
at length he would be obliged to sell himself or his children 
for debt (Lev. 25: 39; 2 Kings 4:1; Neh. 5:5)—And the 
needy for a pair of shoes: The needy might have to contract a 
debt for some trifling thing, for which they had not the 
money to pay, and then, on account of this debt, be adjudged 
to bond service.—And sell the refuse of the wheat: Worthless 
and damaged grain, palmed upon customers as though it were 
of good quality. 

Verse 7.—Jehovah hath sworn by the extelleney of Jacob : 
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Isa, 45: 23), or by an attribute of his being (Psa. 89: 35; 
Amos 4:2; Isa. 62:8). This makes it probable that by “the 
excellency of Jacob” is here meant God himeelf, who had so 
greatly exalted and distinguished Israel by the relation 
established between him and the people, and the privileges 
and blessings which he conferred upon them. As, however, 
the same expression is used in Amos 6: 8, and perhaps also 
in Hosea 5 : 5; 7: 10, to denote “the pride of Israel,”—an in- 
flated sense of their own greatness and superiority,—some 
have imagined that it is so used here, and that the meaning 
ix that God has sworn by the pride of Israel; that is, as 
surely as his pride has manifested itself, so surely he shall be 
punished for it.— Surely I will never forget any of their works : 
Their misdeeds shall be held in distinct remembrance; none 
of them shall be overlooked or forgotten, but strict justice 
shall be meted out to them for all that they have done. 
Verse 8.—Shall not the land tremble for this: Nature is often 
represented as sympathizing with man, sharing his joy and 
involved in his calamities. The very land is here repre- 
sented as agitated and convulsed by the judgment which God 
would send upon trangressing Israel.—And every one mourn 
that dwelleth therein: The question, in its negative form, is 
here continued, and is equivalent to a strong affirmation. 
This judgment of God will cause universal mourning and 
distress.— Yea, it shall rise wp wholly like the River : The word 
here used is an’ Egyptian term, and is almost uniformly 
applied to the Nile, whose overflow is here alludei to.—And 
it shall be troubled and sink again, like the River of Egypt: The 
comparison here intended is not, as it has rometimes been 
explained, of the calamities that are to overwhelm Israel to 
a flood or inundation which shall overflow and submerge the 
land. The land, in its convulsive throes, is itself compared 
to the agitated surface of a swollen stream, as it alternately 
rises and sinks. The solid earth itself is shaken like a bil- 
lowy river. The figure indicates that there shall be no 
security anywhere. The firmest supports give way; all tum- 
bles into ruin. 

Verse 9.—Another startling figure of the direst calamity, 
coming suddenly, and at a mogt unexpected moment.—TI will 
cause the sun to go down at noon: From the brightness of mid- 
day they shall be plunged into the blackness of utter, hope- 
less night. From the height of their prosperity, in which 
they were priding themselves under the vigorous reign of 
Jeroboam, and which it might be hoped would long con- 
tinue, they sink to gloomy disaster, not by a slow process of 
decay, but by an almost instantaneous transition. Jeroboam’s 
son, Zachariah, was murdered after a reign of six months (2 
Kings 15:8). ‘The usurper, Shalium was himself slain after 
a reign of a single month, And a succession of conspiracies 
and assassinations complete the’ annals of the kingdom. Or, 
if the reference be to the whole complex body of evils sent 
upon the people, including the captivity, the purport of the 
figure may be that Israel, as the people of God, had the pros- 
pect of a long and brilliant day before them, but, by reason 
of their sin, these prospects came to an untimely and most 
calamitous end.—fAnd I will darken the earth in the clear day: 
The same thought-is expressed in this parallel clause in other 
words, Their bright skies shall be completely darkened, 
their hopes cut off, and all their anticipations of good 
annulled. 

Verse 10.—And I will turn your feasts into mourning: The 
word here rendered “feasts” is the technical term, in the 
Mosaic law, for the three annual pilgrimage feasts, to which, 
therefore, there must be allusion here. It denotes, not occa- 
sions of secular festivity, but the sacred festivals celebrated 
at the sanctuary, where the whole people came together to 
rejoice before the Lord in acknowledgment of his goodness, 
Thee periods of joy and gladness should be converted into 
seasons of grief and lamentation, because God had forsaken 
them and withdrawn his favor from them. Instead of gather- 
ing, as at the passover, to commemorate the goodness of the 
Lord in bringing their fathers out of the bondage of Egypt 
and making them a nation, they would be sighing in exile, 
under the oppression of foreign rulers, and their nation should 
be completely broken up. Instead of assembling, as at the 
feast of harvest, to celebrate the bounty of the Lord in the 
fruits of the earth, they would be driven from their homes, 
and the produce of their fields would be possessed by strangers. 
—And all your songs into lamentation: This may refer to the 
sacred songs of the sanctuary or to songs of merriment and 
mirth on any occasion, They would have no heart to sing. 
—And I will bring up sackeloth upon all loins: This was the 
coarse dress worn by mourners.—And baldness upon every 
head: Persons in an agony of grief tear out their hair or cut 
it off, so that self-induced baldness becomes a sign of intense 
mourning.—And I will make it as the mourning for an only son: 
Compare Jeremiah 6: 26; Zechariah 12:10. This is a pro- 
verbial expression for the most profound and inconsolable 
grief—And the end thereof as a bitter day: This adds a most 
expressive trait to the gloom of this dreadful picture of the 
coming wo. If they could look forward to the future distress 
with any expectation that it would be succeeded by relief, it 
might be borne with resignation, and hope would not be ex- 
tinguished. Bat if there is only bitterness to the very end, 





J. hovah swears only by himself (Heb, 6: 13; Gen. 22: 16; 


and no brighter prospect beyond, it is dismal indeed. Ob- 


serve that the Lord declases that he will bring all 
things to pass. It was to be effected by implacable and mer- 
ciless foes. But in all their cruel excesses they were the un- 
conscious instruments of God’s just judgment (Isa. 10 : 5-7). 
Verse 11.—Behold, the days come, saith the Lord Jehovah, 
that I will send a famine in the land: A famine is one of the 
direst evils; but this was to be no ordinary famine, but one 
peculiarly terrible,—a famine, not of the body, but the soul, 
not of material, but spiritual, food.—Not a famine of bread, 
nor a thirst for water, but of hearing the words of Jehovah: In 
their perplexity and peril and sorrow, they will feel their 
need of divine counsel and help. They will long # hear 
some message from the Lord that may enlighten their dark- 
ness and relieve their trouble; but no such word will come. 
(1 Sam. 28 : 5, 6). 

Verse 12.—And they shall wander from sea to sea: From one 
extremity of the land to'the other; from the Mediterranean to 
the Dead Sea, and from the Sea of Tiberias to the Red Sea. 
“ Wander,” as in Amos 4:8, The word is used of a totter- 
ing, uncertain gait, as through weakness, or staggering from 
drunkenness, Their souls are famished, if not their bodies, 
and their strength is gone.—And from the north even to the 
east: They go to every point of the compass; from the north 
to the west and the south, and so round to the east.—They 
shall run to and fro to seek the word of Jehovah, and shall not find 
it: They have disregarded the prophets who were sent to 
them in their prosperity, and now they can find none to bring 
them a message from the Lord. 

Verse 13.—The youngest, even, and most vigorous, should 
lose all strength and hope in the absence of any word of hope 
and cheer from the Most High. 

Verse 14.—They that swear by the sin of Samaria: The golden 
calf at Beth-el, which Samaria and the kingdom of which it 
was the capital worshiped (Deut. 9: 21). This is more prob- 
ably meant than some idolatrous symbol in the city of Samaria 
itself (comp. 2 Kings 13; 6).—And say, As thy God, O Dan, 
liveth : Compare 1 Kings 12: 28.—And, As the way of Beer« 
sheba liveth: This may either mean the idolatrous worship 
practiced at Beer-sheba, or the road to Beer-sheba over which 
pilgrimages were made to this idolatrous sangjuary, which 
here stands for the worship itself (comp. Amos 5:5), To 
swear by these idols was an act of religious homage paid to 
them (Deut. 6: 13; Isa. 45: 28), 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


‘When Amos was delivering his stern message to the 
northern kingdom, it was in the height of prosperity, for its 
king, Jeroboam II. (Amos 7 : 10), had spread its bounds from 
the far north, at Hamath, on the Orontes, in Cole Syria, to 
the south end of the Dead Sea, reigning triumphantly over 
this great territory, which stretched out both east and west 
of the Jordan valley (2 Kings 14: 25, 28). To outward 
appearance, Israel had entered on the full summer of its for« 
tune, with no hints ef any but a splendid future. Was not 
wealth abundant? Was not the government strong and 
wisely administered? To speak of approaching ruin and 
disaster was like threatening a storm under a cloudless sky, 
To keener eyes, however, the specks which told of decay 
within were Visible on the fair surface. The righteousness 
that gives strength to a nation was wanting. Selfish luxury, 
unprincipled greed, lawless and unbridled immorality, marked 
all classes. Might was right to the strong. The priests were 
drunken and worthless. The rich were equally dissipated, 
The judges took bribes ;, and, in business affairs, to overreach 
a neighbor, or to force him to a bad bargain, was as it should 
be. The religion of a people may always be exactly tested by 
their commercial morality. When honesty and truth are 
wanting between man and man, the most flaming profession 
of orthodoxy is only the white outside of a moral sepulcher. 

Among the few who looked thoughtfully at things around 
thém, affd saw all this prevailing in the rich, prosperous 
nortLern kingdom, was Amos (“the burden-bearer”), who 
had come to Beth-el, from his lowly calling on the pastoral 
uplands of Judah, to deliver his soul respecting it. With a 
grand bravery he had even gone to Beth-el itself, when Jero- 
boam was in his palace there, and had not only denounced 
the calf worship and the moral shortcomings of the commu. 
nity, but had told the crowds of worshipers, who would bé 
sure to spread his words through the whole kingdom, that 
Jehovah was wroth with it for its sins, and would make desolate 
its high places or the hill-tops, where it worshiped, and lay 
waste its temples of Beth-el, Gilgal, Samaria, and Dan; nay, 
more,—that he would rise against the house of Jeroboam with 
the sword, and that the king himself would die by violence, 
while, as to Israel, it would surely be led away captive out of 
its own land (Amos 7 : 9-11). 

Sach daring fidelity reminds one of that of the dervish who 
told the Sultan to his face that the country was sunk in wicked- 
ness, and that, as in fish, the corruption began at the head. 
Both dervish and prophet, however, remained unmolested ; 
for, in the East, a man who speaks with what is believed or 





feared to be a divine commission, is too sacred a person to be 
























































































































































































































































treason of Amos against himself, though the only regult was 












































touched even by kings, Like other ambassadors, the ambas- 
_sador of the most high God is inviolable, except when a gust 
_ ‘of popular fury overpowers this reverence for a moment. 
_ Amasiab, the high-priest of Beth-el, could bear the denunci- 
ation of the country, but hastened to report to Jeroboam the 


a contemptuous order, through the priest, that the offender 
should begone to Judah again, whence he came, and get his 
living and prophesy there. He must leave Bethel ; for it was 
the national sanctuary and the king's temple. — 

Amos, however, was not to be silenced. Fifty years were 
to pass, after the death of Jeroboam, before the cup of iniquity 
of the northern kingdom was full; but he saw it, through 
that long vista, rimmed at last, and held to the lips of Sama- 
ria, to drain to the last dregs. “I was sent,” replied he, 
“OQ Amartiah, to Israel, not Judah. Nor did I dream of 
coming till thus driven to do so by God; for I am neither a 
prophet nor a prophet’s son, but only a herdman, and a cut- 
ter of sycamore figs. Thus sent, I must speak.” And soonce 
more he broke sut with his gloomy denunciations and warn- 
ings. “ You try to silence me,” said he to the high function- 
ary, who thus sneeringly ordered him off “I tell you what 
your fate will be. Your wife shall be a harlot in the city, 
and your sons and daughters shall fall by the sword, and your 
estates shall be divided among foreigners sent to occupy the 
country, and yo:: yourself shall die in a heathen land, and 
your bones will lie, unburied, on unholy earth, and Israel 
shall surely go forth into captivity.” He then continued, 
addressing the crowd: “The Lord God showed me a basket 
of summer frvit, which you call ‘kaitz.’ And hesaid, ‘Amos, 
what do you see?’ And I said,‘A basket of kaitz’ Then 
said Jehovah to me, ‘The “ketz”—that is, the end—is come 
upon my people Israel. I will not again forgive them any 
more, And the songs of the palace [Amos 6; 5] shall be 
turned into howlings for the dead in that day, saith the Lord 
God; for the dead shall lie thick in every place, Men shall 
cast out their bodies, to lie, unburied, in the silent desolation 
that will reign. Hear this, oh ye who hunt down the needy 
to eat them up. You can scarcely wait till the high days, 
such as the new moons, are over, on which there is no buy- 
ing, to sell Your corn, or for the sabbath to pass, that you 
may bring out your wheat from your granaries to sell it; and 
to rob the poor, you make your measure small, and put a 
heavy price on the grain, while, to crown all, you use false 
, Weights. Thus you buy the poor, as slaves, for silver, and the 
needy for a pair of shoes, making him a slave for the smallest 
debt. Yes, the very tailings of your wheat, which men throw 
out, you sell thus dearly. Jehovah has sworn, by the glory of 
Israel, that he will surely never forget any of your works 
thus vile, The land shall certainly tremble for this, and all 
dts population will mourn. As the Nile flood rises and then 
sinks again, so shall a flood of divine indignation swell up 
over your land, rising awfully, and sinking again, when you 
are swept away. That day shall be one of darkness and 
lamentation. It will be like the gloom of the great earth- 
quake in the days of Uzziah. Your feasts will be turned into 
mourning, and your songs into lamentation; and you will 
lothe yourselves in sackcloth in your agonizing sorrow, 
hoping by penitence to turn away God’s judgments, but 
hoping in vain; and you will shave your heads as in the 
greatest calamities, and the mourning over the land will be 
ike that for an only son, and it will end asa bisterday. You 
despise my message now, but in those days I will send a 
famine of my word on the land, You will then no more 
hear it, though you were to wander after it over the whole 
country. Misery will then burst on the nation, The fair 
virgins and the strong young men, so well nourished till then, 
will faint for thirst; and those who swear by the calf of 
Samaria, and say, “As thy god liveth, O Dan,” and by the joys 
of the pilgrimage to “ Beersheba,” shall fall and never rise up 
again.’ ” 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





RIPE FOR GATHERING. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D, 


There are three visions in the former chapter, each begin- 
ning as verse 1. This one is therefore intended to be taken 
as the continuation of these, and it is in substance a repetition 
of the third, only with more detail and emphasis. An inso- 
lent attempt, by the priest of Beth-el, to silence the prophet, 
and the fiery answer which he got for his pains, come be- 
tween. The stream of Amos’s prophecy flows on, uninter- 
rupted by the boulder which had tried to dam it up. Some 
courage was needed to treat Amaziah and his blasphemous 
bluster as a mere parenthesis. 

We have first to note the vision and its interpretation. It 
is such as a counizyman, “a dresser of sycomore trees,” would 
natarally have. Experience supplies forms and material for 

the imagination, and molds into which God-given revelations 
ran. The point of the vision is rather obscared by the ren- 
dering “summer fruit.” “Ripe fruit” would be better, since 
the emblem represents the northern kingdom as ripe for the 
dreadful ingathering of judgment. The word for this (gayits) 


of words cannot be reprodnced, except by some clumsy device, 
such as “the end ripens,” or “ the time of ripeness comes.” 
The figure is uent in other prophecies of judgment; as, 
for instance, in Revelation 14: 14-20. _ 

Observe the repetition, from the preceding vision, of “I 


threatened judgments, which had been averted by the prophet’s 
intercession; but the third, and now the fourth, declare that 
the time for prolonged impunity is passed. Just as the mel- 
lowripeness of the fruit fixes the time of gathering it, so 
there comes a stage in national and individual corruption, 
when there is nothing to be done but to smite, That period 
is not reached because God changes, but because men get 
deeper in sin, Because “the harvest is ripe,” the long-de- 
layed command, “ Put in thy sickle,” is giveg to the angel of 
jndgment, and the clusters of those black grapes, whose juice 
in the wine-press of the wrath of God is blood, are cut down 
and cast in. It is a solemn lesson, applying to each soul as 
well as to communities. By neglect of God’s voice, and per- 
sistence in our own evil ways, we can make ourselves such 
that we are ripe for judgment, and can compel long-suffering 
to strike. Which are we ripening for,—the harvest when the 
wheat shall be gathered into Christ’s barns, or that when the 
tares shall be bound in bundles for burning? 

The tragedy of that fruit-gathering is described with extraor- 
dinary grimness and force in the abrupt language of veree 3. 
The merry songs sung in the palace (this rendering seems 
more appropriate here than “temple”) will be broken off, 
and tho singers’ voices will quaver into shrill shrieks, so sud- 
den will the judgment be. Then comes a picture as abrupt 
in its condensed terribleness as anything in Tacitus,—-“ Many 
the corpses; everywhere they fling them; hush!” We see 
the ghastly masses of dead (“ corpse” is in the singular, as if 
a collective noun), so numerous that no burial-places could 
hold them; and no ceremonial attended them, but they were 
rudely flung anywhere by anybody (no nominative is given), 
with no accustomed voice of mourning, but in gloomy silence. 
It is like Defoe’s picture of the dead-cart in the plague of 
London. Such is ever the epd of departing from God,— 
songs. palsied into silence or turned into wailing when- the 
judgment bursts, death stalking supreme, and silence brood- 
ing over all. " 

The crimes that ripened men for this terrible harvest are 
next set forth, in part, in verses 4 to 6. These verses partly 
coincide verbally with the previous indictment in Amos 2: 6, 
etc., which, however, is more comprehensive, Here only one 
form of sin is dealt with, And what was the sin that deserved 
the bad eminence of being thus selected as the chief sign that 
Israel wae ripe and rotten? Precisely the one which gets 


to be rich, and sharp, unkindly dealing. These men, who 
were only fit to be swept out of the land, were most punctual 
in their religious duties, They would not on any account do 
business either on a festival or on Sabbath, but they were 
very impatient till—shall we say Monday?—morning came, 
that they might get to their beloved work Again. 

Their lineal descendants are no strangers on the exchanges, 
or in the churches of New York or London.. They were/not 
only outwardly scrupulous and inwardly weary of religious 
observances, but, when they did get to “ business,” they gave 
short measure and took a lorig price, and knew how to turn 
the scales always in their own favor. It was the expedient of 
rude beginners in the sacred art of getting the best of a bar- 
gain, to put a false bottom in the ephah, and to stick a piece 
of lead below the shekel weight, which the purchaser had to 
make go up in tlie scale with his silver. There are much 
neater ways of doing the same thing now; and no doubt some 
very estimable gentlemen in high repute as Christians, who 
give respectability to any church or denomination, could 
have taught these early practitioners a lesson or two, 

They were as cruel as they were greedy. They bought 
their brethren as slaves, and, if a poot man had run into 
their debt for even a pair of shoes, they would sell him up in 
a very literal sense. Avarice, unbridled by the fear of God, 
leads by a short cut to harshness and disregard of the claims 
of others, There are more ways of buying the needy for a 
pair of shoes than these people practiced. 

The last touch in the picture is meanness, which turned 
everything into money. Even what fell through the sieve 
When wheat was winnpwed, which ought to have been given 
to anybody, was carefully scraped up, and, dirty as it was, 
sold. Is not “nothing for nothing” an approved maxim 
to-day? Are not people held up as shining lights of com- 
merce, who have the faculty of turning everything into sala- 
ble articles? Some serious reflections ought to be driven 
home to us, who live in great commercial communities, and 
are in manifold ways tempted to “learn their ways, and so 
get a snare unto our souls,” by this gibbeting of tempers and 
customs, very common among ourselves, as the very head and 
front of the sin of Israel, which determined their ripeness 
for destruction. 

The catalogue of sins is left incomplete (compare with 
chapter 2), as if holy indignation turned for relief to the 
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thought of the certain judgment. That certainly is strongly 


will not pass by them any more.” The first two visions had | 


most indulgence in the Christian Church ; namely, eagerness | , 
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| and the “excellency of Jacob” cannot with propriety mean 


anything else than Him who is or ought to be, the sole ground 
of confidence and occasion of “boasting” to the nation (Hos. 
5:5). He gives his own being’ as the guarantée that judg- 
ment shall fall, As surely as God is God, injustice and 


‘avarice will ruin a nation. We talk now about necessary 


consequences, and natural laws rendering penalties inevitable. 
The Bible suggests a deeper foundation for their certain inci- 
dence, even the very nature of God himself. As long as he 
is what he is, covetonsness and its child, harshness to the 
needy, will be sin agaifist him, and be avenged sooner or later. 
God has a long and a wide memory, and the sins which hé 
“remembers” are those which he has not forgiven, and will 
punish. 

Amos heaps image on image to deepen the impression of 
terror and confusion, Everything is turned to its opposite. 
The solid land reels, rises, and falls, like the Nile in flood 
(see Rev. Ver.). The sun sets at mid-day, and noon is dgrk- 
ness, Feasts change to mourring, songs to lamentations, 
Rich garments are put aside for sackcloth, and, flowing locks 
drop off and leave bald heads, These are evidently all 
figures vividly piled together to express the same thought. 
The crash that destroyed their national prosperity and exist- 
ence would shake the most solid things and darken the © 
brightest. It would come suddenly, as if the sun plunged 
from the zenith to the west. It would make joy a stranger, 
and bring grief as bitter as when a father or a mother mourns 
the death of an only son. Besides all this, something darker 
beyond is dimly hinted in that awful, vague, final threat, 
“the end thereof as a bitter day.” 

Now all these threats were fulfilled in the fall of the king- 
dom of Israel ; but that “day of the Lord” was, in principle, 
a miniature foreshadowing of the great final judgment. Some 
of the very features of the description here dre repeated in 
the ew test, with reference to it, We cannot treat such 
prophecies as this as if they were exhausted by their histori- 
cal fulfilment. They disclose the eternal course of Divine 
judgment, which is to culminate in a future day of judgment. 
The oath of God is not yet completely fulfilled. Assuredly 
as he lives, and is God, so surely will modern sinners have to 
stand .their trial; and, as of old, ‘the chase after riches will 
bring down crashing ruin. We need that vision of judgment 
as mach as Samaria did when Amos saw the basket of ripe 
fruit, craving, as it were, to be plucked. So do obstinate sin- 
ners invite destruction. 

The last section specifies one feature of judgment, the 
deprivation of the despised word of the Lord (vs. 11-14). 
Like Saul, whose piteous wail in the witch’s hovel was, “God 
.. answereth me no more,” they who paid no heed to the 
word of the Lord shall one day seek far and wearily for a 
prophet, and seek in vain. The word rendered “ wander,” 
which is used in the other description of people seeking for 
water in a literalbdrought (4:8), means “ reel,” and gives the 
picture of men faint and dizzy with thirst, yet staggering on 
in vain quest for a spring. They seek everywhere, from the 
Dead Sea on the east to the Mediterranean on the west, and 
then up to the north, and so round again to the starting-point. 
Is it because Judah was south that that quarter is not visited ? 
Perhaps, if they had gone where the temple was, they would 
have found the stream from under its threshold, which a 
later prophet raw going forth to heal the marshes and dry 
places. Why was the search vain? Has not God promised: 
to be found of those that seek, however far they have gone 
away? The last verse tells why. They still were idolaters, 
sweuring by the “sin of Samaria,” which isthe calf of Beth-el, 
and by the other at Dan, and going on idolatrous pilgrimages 
to Beer-sheba, far away in the south, across the whole king- 
dom of Judah (Amos 5:5). It was vain toseek for the word 
of the Lord, with such doings and worship. 

The trath implied is universal in its application. God’s 
message neglected is withdrawn. Conscience stops if con- 
tinually unheeded. The gospel may still sound in a man’s 
ears, but have long ¢eased to reach farther. There comes a 
time when men shall wish wasted opportunities back, and 
find that they can no more return than last summer’s heat. 
There may be a wish for the prophet in time of distress, 
which means no real desire for God’s word, but only for relief 
from calamity. There may be a sort of seeking for the word, 
which seeks in the wrong places and in the wrong ways, and 
without abandoning sins. Such questis vain, But if, driven 
by need and sorrow, a poor soul, feeling the thirst after the 
living God, cries from ever so far off a land of, bondage, the 
ery will be answered. But let us not forget that our Lord 
has told us to take heed how we hear, on the very ground 
that to him that “hath shall be given; and from ltim that 
hath not, even that he hath shall be taken away.” 


Manchester, England. . 
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TEACHING POINTS. 
’ BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


God crowds in three prophets at once,—Jonah, Hosea, and 
Amos,—besides those of the schools of the prophets; a final 





affirmed by the representation of the oath of Jehovah. © “ He 





effort before the destruction of the kingdom. He has warned, — 





















overthrow ‘Temple |. 
aan be howlings, many dead bodies in every place, 
feasts turned into mourning, songs into lamentations; a famine 
not of bread, but of hearing the word of the Lord. All these 
prophets died fifty years before the overthrew, and none are 
known to have succeeded them. 

"The reasons for this overthrow are given: because men 
swallow up the needy, and make the poor to fail. They 
loathed the Sabbath because they could not trade. They 
made the ephah measure small, and the shekel weight great, 
and falsified balances by deceit. The coal tons they sold were 
short, those they bought were long. There was a selling end 
of the balance, and a buyingend. “The Lord hath sworn, ... 
I will never forget any of their works.” God is the avenger 
of the wronged poor, and the punishment of the wronging 
rich. “Though they dig into hell, thence shall mine hand 
take them; and though they climb up to heaven, thence 
will I bring them down” (Amos 9 : 2.) 

The basis of.character of a people will be shown by the 
way they teceive reproof, Nineveh repented in dust and 
ashes. Isrsel tried to banish the reprover (Amos 7 ; 10-13). 
But he did not refrain. He doubled the dénunciation in- 
stead (Amos 7:17), Tradition says that Amaziah, priest of 
the calves of Beth-el, set a mob on‘him, beating and wound- 

- ing him. Would killing God’s prophets stay his judgments? 
Do the scoffing or mirth-making men of to-day invalidate the 
Bible’s threatenings? 

But, after all this Vesuvian storm of hot words, how in- 
expressibly refreshing to come upon a sweet summer-garden 
of flowers and fruit! Amos sees beyond the captivity and 
ruin to the most charming picture imagination could con- 
ceive or language paint, when the tabernacle of David shall 
again be raised, and the breaches closed. The tempest has 
beat, lightnings have shivered, and thunders rolled, but on 

the face of the retreating cloud smiles the rainbow of hope. 

Men who have God in them are not always denunciatory. 
hey are often as lovely as Christ telling of prepared mansions. 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Behold, a basket of summer fruit (v. 1). He who wants to 
know the truth shall see gleams of it in everything that is 
before his eyes. Becattse God is in all and over all, therefore 
whatever is has its teachings of God; and the works of 
God give indications of God’s purposes and ways of working. 
A basket of sommer fruit in its lusciousness and beauty sng- 
gests God’s plan of sowing and growing, of giving sun and 
showers to bring such fruit to its maturity. It suggests also 
the perishableness of that which is now most fair and attrac- 
tive. Summer fruit points backward to winter and spring, 
and forward to autumn and winter. We cafi see what are the 
results of the processes of nature under God’s ordering so far; 
and such a sight presses upon us the question, What shall the 
end be? 

When will the new moon be gone, that we may sell corn? and 
the sabbath, that we may set forth wheat? (v. 5.) Even those 
who observe sabbaths and holy days, sometimes chafe under 
their restraints and prohibitions. They may wish that those 
days were through with, or they may be thinking, all the 
time, of what they aré to do when the business activities or 
the pleasures of life are resumed again. Their thoughts on 
those days are an indication of the true object of their heart’s 
desire on all days. Are we so different from those. ancient 
Hebrews? Are none of us glad when the church services 
are cut short rather than lengthened? Do we never give a 
sigh of relief when one who leads in public prayer is unusu- 
ally brief? Did no one of us ever experience a sense of 
enjoyment on finding that his chapter in the Bible for the 
day had fewer verses in it than he supposed, as he came to the 
foot of the page he turned? What if the prophet Amos were 
here to-day,—would he feel that his mission were ended now, 
because Christians were in place of the people of ancient 
Tarael? Would he? 

Making the ephah small, and the shekel great, and dealing 
falsely with the balances of deceit (v. 5). Those sons of Jacob 
were a queer lot—weren’t they? They were sharp on a 
bargain. They always had an eye to their own interests. 
They’d be more likely to give short measure than to throw 
in more than they'd promised. ey’d be likelier to gouge 
a little out of a weight than to fasten a bit of lead on it, when 
they were selling with their own scales. And they'd never 
think of paying money before it wasdue. If they were among 
us now, they’d put the larger apples or potatoes on top of the 
basket they were selling; they’d water their coal before they 
weighed it; they’d manage to work in some knotty boards 
where they'd agreed to use only clear stuff; they’d come to 
work a little later and leave a little earlier than they ought 
to, rather than work over time; and they'd save every penny 
of interest they could on the bills that they must pay. What 
a strange set they were! How grateful we ought to be that 
there are none alter their sort among the Christians of 
our day! 

Behold, the days come, saith the Lord God, that I will send « 
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a slight disaster in comparison with such drought and famine 
as should bring hunger and thirst unto death. But what 
would food.and drink be worth, if it were not for the power 
of God’s Word in enabling men and women to enjoy these 
good gifts of God? Look at the luxurious regions of tropical 
Africa, where food and drink are abundant, but where there 
is a famine “of hearing the words of the Lord”! See how 
it is true, all the world over, that, in proportion as the words 
of the Lord are heard, peace and eomfort, and social privileges, 
and a high standard of morality, prevail, and that, om the con- 
trary, a famine of God’s word is dearth and desolateness and 


who know the true worth of the words of the Lord, to be 
without the help and hope of those words! It issad to know 
that the lips of any of our dearest loved ones are closed to us 
for the remainder of our earthly lives; but what is such a 
deprivation in comparison with silence on the part of Him 
who is all.and in alltous! God grant that with all the trials 
and sorrows that may come to us, there may never, never be 
to us a famine of hearjng the words of the Lord! 
Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The language of this lesson is largely figurative. The gene- 
ral idea is that, because of Israel’s sins, and her persistent 
disregard of God’s warnings, some of which we saw in our 
lesson for last Sunday, God would overthrow her, and she 
would have to suffer all manner of sorrows. The most striking 
verses of the lesson are 11 and 12. To these we would sug- 
gest that the teacher call especial attention. The leading 
idea here is that of a famine and its cause. 

Take up the idea of a famine, At present there is a wide- 
spread famine in China, and help is being asked for from 
those who are blessed with plenty of food. It is easy to speak 
quietly about a famine when we have just risen from a com- 
fortable dinner, but when the reality has to be endured, it is 
a different matter. I once had a woman tell me her tale of 
wo and of sickness, and of the loss of all her dear ones, and 
then of her fearful fight to keep the wolf of hunger from the 
door. When she closed her recital, I shall never forget the 
tone in which she almost. whispered, “ But, of all, hunger was 
the worst.” Yes, a famine is a fearful thing, and one which 
brings disease and death in its train. 

But that ig not the kind of a famine of which the prophet 
speaks in this lesson, There are other kinds of famine, be- 
sides that of bread, Just suppose that in our land there were 
a famine of knowledge; that all our colleges and schools were 
closed; that all books were destroyed, and all newspapers 
ceased to exist! Suppose that we lapsed into a state of real 
savagery, and that there were no educated people left in the 
land! What an awful state of affairs that, would “be! It 
were better for us to cease to exist as a peuple than for us to 
live on under such a condition of affairs. Yet that was not 
the kind of a famine that the prophet was foretelling. 

Worse than that. It is a famine of the Word of God that 
the prophet said would come upon Israel if they persisted in 
the way that they were pursuing. He said that the day 
would come when they should run to and fro, and should seek 
the Word of God, but, because they had so long and per- 
sistently rejected it, they should not be able to find it. Has 
this prophecy been fulfilled? Look at the Israel of to-day. 
They are, as a nation, devoid of that which is the highest 
form of truth. Nowhere in all the earth do they seem to be 
able to find the truth, though it ison every hand. Here and 
there are Jews who do accept the truth, but as a nation they 
have rejected, and to this day reject, the truth that might 
make them free. That which the prophet spake has come 
true, and the nation has wandered around the world, but has 
not yet found thé trath of the Word of God. 

And are there no famines of the Word of God existing 
except among the Jews? Are they the only people that are 
starving for lack of truth? Certainly not. Rejection of the 
Word of God, as we hear it, results in the same way in all 
times and places. There are in England and in this land 
scientific men who are suffering from a famine of the Word. 
They have fed on the husks of godless skepticism until they 
are starving for lack of some spiritual food. And yet there 
are large numbers of men in our times who are following 
them as leaders, and who call them great men. Yes, if their 
teachings are followed, England and America will soon have 
a horrible famine of the Word of God. This means the 
baldest materialism,—and that means a civilization that must 
soon crumble to pieces, as did that of Israel. 

But there are some among us who, in spite of our orthodox 
faith, have a famine of the Word too. There are some in 
this very school who have the Word of God in their hands 
and in their heads, but not in their hearts. They are like 
persons who have a cupboard of food, but eat none of it. The 
other day a man starved to death in this city, and, when they 





found his body, they searched his room, and found three thou- 
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there, or are you starving for lack of food? Well, there isa 
point, beyond which, if we go, it seems impossible to recover 
what we have lost. Israel went beyond that point, and from 
that day to this has been starving for lack of food. So the 
soul may go beyond the power of receiving that truth which 
it has for years been rejecting. What an awful thing, for a 
soul, made to feed upon the truth, and grow strong on it, yet 
without the power of taking that which alone can give it 
life! Such is. the condition of many to-day. Is this your 
condition ? 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


These lessons from the minor prophets are difficult ones. 
for primary classes, yet in them there is much which may be 
selected and simplified, using references or review of previous 
lessons as illustrations, Nameof lesson? Meaning of “ overs 
throw”? Meaning of ‘‘ foretold”? How could men, called 
prophets, tell beforehand what was to come? Who was the 
shepherd-prophet whose words we studied in last week’s les+ 
son? Did he ever talk as if they were his own thoughts and 
words that he spoke to the people? What expression did he 
use forty times? Where had Jeroboam set up golden calves 
for the people to worship? One of them was in Beth-el, 
about twelve miles north of Jerusalem. Why did he not 
want the people to go to the temple to worship? The other 
calf he set up in Dan, the most northern part of his kingdom, 
for the people who lived near there to worship, (Use map.) 
Amos taught by words of warning. What were some of 
them? What one word did he often repeat when he called | 
them to listen? How did he remind them of God’s mercies? 
Has God been as merciful to us as he wasto them? Amos 
told of punishment, and called to them to prepare, for what? 
What were the sad words the Lord said over and over about 
their not having returned to him? So Amos talked in 
Beth-el and in Samaria. 

A Picture.—Amos taught in word-pictures, something for 
the mind to see and understand, just as the eye can look 
upon painted pictures or real objects. As Amos repeated 
what the Lord said to him, so in the pictures that he gave 
he said, “ Thus hath the Lord showed unto me.” This is the 
way he told one of the picture-stories: “ And he said, Amos, 
what seest thou? And I said, A basket of summer fruit?’ 
What did that mean? It is in the springtime the trees bud; 
the fruit isa tiny speck, but grows larger, in the daily sun- 
shine, all through the season. Before the fruit became full? 
ripe the grain all ripened, and was gathered ; last of all, the 
orchards and vineyards were merry with harvesters singing 
gladly, and gathering the last fruit of the summer. It was 
the end of the year’s labor and care, and they could say, 
“The harvest is past, the summer is ended.” God meant 
to show that he had done all he could for his people; he had 
tried warning and calls, love and merdy, punishment and 
reproof ; and now by his prophet Amos he said, I have done 
all; “the end is come upon my people of Israe).” 

The Temple Songs.—In their palaces and Baal temples there 
had been songs and merry music. Amos said, as the Lord 
bade him, that their songs should be changed to howlings 
and cries, and instead of life and joy should be death and 
silence. Amos called on them to hear what he told them of 
their sins, 

The Sabbath Duy.—Amos said they longed for the sabbath 
to be over so they could return to their wicked bargains, 
buying and selling grain, and cheating poor and hungry peo- 
ple by false weights and measures, Each wicked person made 
others more wicked ; for sin spreads and destroys. If-you 
put away together two apples, one good and the other with 
a spoiled spot, does the good one ever make the bad one good 
again? Whathappens? What was another lesson from the 
picture of the basket of fruit? When it was fully ripe, if 
unused it was sure to spoil and decay. Did you ever lay 
away a rosy and golden-colored pear, and forget all about it? 
Why was the life and sweetness all gone when you found it 
again? So it is with the heart: one growing sin, if not taken 
away, will spoil and ruin the whole life as truly as the speck 
of blight or decay will spread and destroy all the goodness of 
the fruit. 

“I Will Never Ferget.”.—That was what the Lord said of 
the wrong-doing of the people. Does God ever forget? 
Does he know every sin? Jesus said that every idle word 
would be remembered in the day of judgment. But of those 
who repent, and for Christ’s sake ask to be forgiven, he says, 
“ Their sins . .. will I remember-no more.” 

Coming Sorrow.—Sin brings sorrow. Again Amos told 
thém of trouble. Their wickedness should bring the time 
when all would grieve and mourn and put on sackcloth, as 
a sign of bitter sorrow, as if in every house an only son were 
dead. Amos said there should be a famine in the land; not 
a famine of bread, but of hearing the words of the Lord. 











They would not listen, and be better for what they heard, and 
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so the teachers and prophets should be taken away. Young 
and old, who had despived the messages of God, might look 
in vain for words of comfort. Solomon, long before, told of 
calls to listen and be wise, to fear God and keep his com- 
mandments. Solomon's picture was almost like Amos’s words: 
* Because I have called, and ye refused; I have stretched out 
my hand, and no man regarded.” Then he tells how they 
will call and cry for help; after they have laughed and 
mocked at wisdom, they cannot find the peace and forgiveness 
they once refysed. Whose fault was it that they hated 
knowledge? Are there any now so foolish? Does Jesus 
stand with his hands stretched out to save? What mark is 
in the hands of Jesus? The disciple who loved him best 
gives a picture of Jesus waiting at a heart that has long been 
closed,—the heart of a sinner who has refused to hear. And 
the patient Saviour says, “ Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock.” Then he promises, “If any man hear my voice, 
and open the door, I will come in.” When is the best time 
to open the door of the heart, and let Jesus come in and 
dwell? 

The Kingdom Shall be the Lord’s.—Amos did not leave the 
people utterly without hope for their nation. The last time 
Amps said “saith the Lord thy God,” it was to give them a 
promise that God would at last raise the fallen; that he 
would bring his people back from punishment, and the king- 
dom should be the Lord’s. That is like the patient, long- 
suffering love of Jesus; for he will save even to the atter- 
most all who will come to him. 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.B.5., 
CaNON OF DURHAM, 


“A Basket or Summer Frouit.... THE EnpD 1s CoME.” 
—The gathering in of the summer fruit is in Palestine the last 
agricultural operation of the year. First.comes the corn har- 
vest in early summer; then the vegetables, as beans and pulse; 
next the vintage; and, lastly, the gathering of the olives and 
other fruits. When these have been gathered, the circle of 
husbandry is complete. Afterwards there is no more to be 
done for the crop; good or bad, it has reached its end. As 
the fruit is gathered when the season for ripening it is passed, 
so the prophet would teach that the end of Israel is come, 
When its probation is over. 

“ MAKING THE EpHAH SMALL, AND THE SHEKEL GREAT.” 
—The ephah was a measure containing one and one-tenth 
bushels of our measure. The shekel here mentioned is not 
a piece of money, but a fixed weight of two hundred and 
twenty grains, or just over half an ounce. The Jews had no 
coined money before the return from Babylon, when they 
coined silver of the weight of ashekel. All mercantile transac- 
tions were carried on by lumps, bars, or rings of the precious 
metals, weighed by acknowledged standard weights. Thus we 
see how these fraudulent traders cheated in two ways; first, by 
having the ephah, which held the corn they sold, too small, 
and then by having the shekel, which weighed the silver they 
received in shied too heavy. Further, they sold the refuse 
(literally, “that which fell”) of the wheat; that is, the grains 
which, being shrive'ed, fell through the sieve, and which con- 
tained no flour. 

“T Wri Cause THE Sun To Go Down at Noon.” —This 
points to no eclipse, but has a distinct historical reference. 
Not by gradual decay, but by a sudden unlooked-for crash, 
was Israel to pericu. Pekah was a military chief. He had 
reigned for seventeen years over Israel in peace, when, along 
with Rezin, king of Syria, he attempted to extirpate the line 
of David, and set a Syrian, son of Tabeal, on the throne of 
Ahaz, who was weak and helpless. Tiglath-Pileser swooped 
suddenly down-on Pekah, and swept away the whole popula- 
tion of the east and north,—Gilead, Bashan, and Galilee, to 
the plain of Jezreel. Pekah’s sun set, and all was night, with 
no dawn. 

The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“Trey SHALL Cast THEM FortTH witH SILENCE.”—The 
elaborate preparatione for the burial of the dead, and the 
mourning and wailing over the departed, form so essential a 
part of Eastern social usage that only the most grievous 
general calamities could result in their omission. To bury 
any one without the death-dirge is to cast a slur upon his 
memory. The wrath of God against Jehoiakim was signally 
displayed, in the absence of all lament for him, in his “ burial 
with the burial of an ass, drawn and cast forth, beyond the 
gates of Jerusalem” (Jer. 22 : 19). 

“Tae New Moon.”—In olden times the hour for the first 
appearance of the moon was not determined astronomically, 
but by observation. Watchers stood on the mountains around 
Jerusalem, each of whom, on seeing the moon, rushed to 
inform the Sanhedrin. When its appearance was sufficiently 
attested, the president exclaimed, “ It is’ consecrated ;” and 
intelligence was flashed over the country by beacon-lights on 
the mountain-tops, beginuiog from Olivet. The Samaritans 
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occasionally annoyed the Jews by kindling false signals. It 
was permitted to any one who had seen the moon to break 
the Sabbath by going to inform the Sanhedrin. Now the 
new moons are determined astronomically, and only a few 
pious women observe them as sabbaths. 

Tue SappaTu.—It must be remembered that the Eastern 
day is reckoned from sunset to sunset. When the sun has 
set the sabbath is ended, and the people are free to resume 
their ordinary avocations, The painful contrast that stirred 
the prophet’s heart may still be seen, between the rigidity of 
the formal laws that regulate the observance of the sabbath, 
and the laxity of the code for common life. By many the 
sabbath, with its strict requirements, calling for punctilious 
care in the merest trifles, is felt to be a grievous burden, and 
the sinking sun is hailed with delight. 

FALSIFYING THE BALANCEs.—A poor Bedoui, ignorant of 
the real value of money, went into the Jewish market in 
Safed to bny a certain article, and tendered a silver piece in 
payment. One interested to see what would be done watched 
the transaction. The wily son of Abraham took about twice 
the sum he asked, and gave back the change, knowing that the 
Bedoui could not check him. Something suggested a suspi- 
cion to the simple son of the desert. He moved along to an- 
other Jew, told him what he had bought, and asked if the 
change was correct. This Israelite, like his fellow, saw his 
opportunity, kept a few piasters, and handed back the rest, 
saying it was all right. The Bedoui’s face seemed still 
troubled, but, feeling no more could be done, tied up his 
money and went away. 

“DARKEN THE EartH IN A CLEAR Day.”—The tempo- 
rary blotting out of the sun or moon, in ancient times, as now 
in many parts of the East, was regarded as portentous for 
ruling powers. Herodotus gives an instance of the panic 
caused by eclipse of the sun. The Medes and Lydians were 
engaged in battle, when suddenly the day was turned into 
night, and the opposing armies were so struck with fear that 
hostilities were at once suspended, and a treaty of peace 
arranged. 

“Tue MourRNInG oF AN Onzy Son.”—All over the East 
the son is the peculiar glory of the parents. This fact is 
reflected in the common usage, by which a man who has a 
son loses his own name, and is always called the father of his 
son. Thus Sa’id kas a son named Hassan; he is thenceforth 
addressed as Abu Hassan,—“ the father of Hassan.” When 
men have no sons, they are often by courtesy addressed as 
Abu Najib, Abu Sehin, ete. A lady recently visited a fam- 
ily in Reineh, near Nazareth, where a son had just been born. 
One of the little girls ran up to her tiny brother, and, ten- 
derly patting him, said to her mether, “ Now we have become 
respectable people, mother,—have we not?” For the said 
respectability, the little stranger was to thank. Where there 
is only one son, all the hopes of the house are centered in 
him. No grief so wrings the parents’ heart as the despairing 
agony over the death of an “only son.” 

Tiberits, Syria. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ When thou, my righteous Judge, shalt come.” 
“ Too late.” ° 

*“O turn ye, O turn ye.” 

“Come, trembling sinner, in whose breast.” 

* Come home.” 

“Oh, do not let the word depart.” 

“Sinners, turn, why will ye die?” 

“ Weeping will not save me.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS, 


; FOR THE TEACHER. 

For the review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used. 

Preliminary.—Analyzing the Book of Amos, what is the 
subject of chapters 1:1 to2:5? Of what does the prophet 





does the prophet take in chapters7:1to9:10? How many of 
these parables are there? How does Amos end his prophecy ? 
(Amos 9: 11-15.) What charge was brought against the 
prophet? (Amos 7: 10,11.) Whatcommand given? (Amos 
7: 12,13.) What did he answer as to himself? (Amos 7: 
14,15.) As to Amaziah? (Amos 7: 16,17.) What is likely 
to be the reason when a Christian makes no enemies? (Matt. 
5:11,12.) When is Amaziah’s policy pursued in modern 
life 2 

1. How will such an interruption as Amos 7: 10-17 affect 
the witness-bearing of a true Christian? (Matt. 10: 22,) 
What similar hindrances are we likely to meet ? 

2. How did the summer fruit signify “the end is come” ? 
(Jer. 8; 20.) What does “I will not pass by” mean? (Ezek. 
7:3.) When does such a doom come to sinners? (Isa. 5: 
4; Rev. 22:11.) What, then, is the danger in postponing 
reforms? (Psa. 95 : 7-11.) 3 

3. What temple or palace? (Amos7:13.) What example 
of such deaths have we studied? (2 Kings 9 : 30-35.) What 
is the Christian contrast to this? (Isa. 61:3; Psa. 30: 4, 5, 
11,12; Luke 6:21.) Why “with silence”? (see marg. of 
Rev. Ver.) 

4. What is “this”? (Amos 8: 7-14.) What is meant by 
“swallow up the needy”? (Psa. 14: 4; Prov. 30:14.) How 
was the metaphor used by Christ? (Mark 12:40.) By Paul? 


(Isa. 5 : 8.) 

5. Why did they wish the new moon gone? (Num. 10: 
10; 2 Kings 4: 23.) Who was the Old Testament reformer 
in this matter? (Neh. 13 : 15-22.) Why is loose abservance 
of the Sabbath a national calamity? What was.the size of 
the ephah? The weight of the shekel? Its use? (Jer. 32: 
9.) How would this be a double cheat? What command 
had God given about this? (Lev. 19: 36.) And what warn- 


between the two halves of the verse? 

6. What sort of slavery is referred to? (Amos 2:6; Lev. 
25: 39,40; Neh. 5: 2-5.) In what similar ways are the poor 
still obliged to take “the refuse of the wheat”? 

7. How is this oath the same asin Amos 4:2; 6:8? What 
must follow God’s remembrance of sin? (Hos. 9:9.) What 
hope may there be, then? (Micah 7: 7-9.) 

8. What is the River of Egypt? What is the point of the 
comparison? (Zech. 14:5; Dan. 9: 26.) What river com- 
parison is to be contrasted with this? (Psa. 36:8; 46: 4; 
Isa. 66: 12; Hab. 2:14; Rev. 22: 1.) 

9. How do you interpret this parable? (Job 5:13, 14; 
Isa. 13: 9-11; 59: 9,10; Matt. 13: 14-16.) 

10. What did wearing sackcloth and shaving the head sig- 
nify? (Isa. 15: 2,3; Jer. 48:37; Ezek.7: 18.) How does 
this compare with other mourning? (Jer. 6 : 26.) When is 
the end better than the beginning? (Eccl. 7:8; Psa. 37 : 
87; 38; Rom. 6: 21, 22.) 

11, What personal reference in this verse? (Amos 7 : 12; 
Psa. 74: 9.) When do we create such a famine? (Matt. 13: 
19-23.) 

12. What are the two seas? How-reconcile this with Mat- 
thew 7: 8? (Prov. 1: 28-31; Deut. 30: 15-20; Luke 13: 34.) 

13. How does this signify extreme want? (Prov. 20: 29; 
Ecel. 11 : 9.) 

14. Where are these three places? and what was their sin? 
(2 Kings 10 : 29; Amos 5:5.) How does Christ sum up this 
matter? (Matt. 25 : 30, 46.) 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. What kind of sermons did Amos preach? 2. What 
were the sins he condemned? 3. How did the people receive 
his preaching? 4. What terrible thing did he prophesy 
against them? 5, What is the golden text? 6. What are 
some of the blessings God has given us? 7. If we make poor 
use of these, or none at all, what will be the result ? 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


That the Sabbath was made for man, is one of our Lord’s 
sayings which the prophets all but anticipate in their denun- 
ciations of the alternate abuse and neglect of the day by their 
countrymen. Amos here presents the weekly day of rest as 
endangered for «ciety, and already destroyed practically for 
individuals, by the spirit of covetousness% Men who long to 
ree it gone, that they may set forth wheat, are not those who 
find any delight in it. They may keep it strictly in the 
outer form, but “tKeir heart goeth after their covetousness” 
even in the hours they should have given to higher things. 

The Sabbath and mammon are two sworn enemies., Its 
weekly recurrence furnishes with the means of testing how 
far the love of worldly gain has mastered our lives. If we 
find the thought of farm, or store, or any worldly and gainful 
work, encroaches on its sacred hours, we are warned of our 
danger. “The world is too much with us” when that is 
true. We are falling into a slavery to things from which 
God gladly would set us free, and from which his Sabbath is 





speak in the rest of the first six chapters? What new niethod 


meant to keep us free. If we do not heed the warning, the 
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(Gal. 5:15.) Why do men still wish “the poor to fail” ?, 


ing? (Deut. 25: 13-16.) What is the connection of thought — 
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day is not far off when the very desire to be free will have 
left us. 

When the Cossacks entered Brussels in 1814, they broke 
open the prisons and set the prisoners at liberty. One old 
man who had been sentenced to life imprisonment with the 
rest went forth to his freedom; but in a few days he came 
back and begged them to remand him to hiscell, It was the 
only home he knew now. Had he been let out one day in 
each seven to renew his acquaintance with his friends and 
the faces of day, need he have gone back? De te fabula nar- 
ratur! The story is your own. 

Mammon not only will rob individuals of Sabbath joy 
through their being enslaved to this strong master, but it will 
take the Sabbath away as a social institution, if it can. As 
Mr. Thomas Hughes, in a Jecture in Philadelphia some years 
ago, warned his hearers, it is the encroaching spirit of mam- 
mon which is the danger of Americans in this respect. 
And nothing can prevent the evil except a firm conviction 
that the God who cares for the weary and the heayy-laden 
has given them this day of rest, and has required that ‘it be 
kept free from all needless toil. 

The need of such a day increases with every generation of 
the world’s history.. Industry moves more swiftly, becomes 
more exacting in its demand on men’s energies, makes fre- 
quent intervals of complete rest more indispensable to per- 
sonal and social sanity. Many a strong man has fallen, and 
now lives on as a wreck of what he was, because he thought 
seven days’ work each week none too much for his success. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The harvest. foreshadowed is the theme of this lesson. 
“ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap,” is a 
truth that represents “a natural law in the spiritual world,” 
and “a spiritual law in the natural world,” in all ages and 
among all peoples, 

In our day in Christian communities, as in old-time among 

the Israelites, seed-time and harvest are correspondent in 
measure and in kind. He who sows must be ready to reap, 
—and he must expect to reap that which he sows, Seeds 
of self-control and of kindly words and deeds, and of God-ward 
love and trust, will bear fruit ‘abundantly in disciplined char- 
acter, in enlarged influence for good over grateful hearts, and 
in joy and peace unspeakable, Seeds of indulgence in appe- 
tite, and of selfish disregard of others, and of neglect of 
religious privileges, will bring forth fruit in lust and intem- 
perance, in moroseness, disappointment, and enmities, and 
finally in hopeless despair. ’ 
* The choice is before us each and all, We can have what 
we will. But we must choose in seed-time. In the spring- 
tide of life it is that the question can be asked and answered 
hopefully, What shall the harvest be? * 


ADDED POINTS. 


He who would learn lessons from God shall not lack a les- 
son in aught that meets his eyes, He it is who 


“ Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


Blessed be God, that to us it is not yet true that “the end 
is come.” May we imprové aright the time that remains 
to us! 

How many of us ate there who would be sorry to k@ow 
that we had the best of a bargain, or that our property escaped 
disaster, when some one less able than ourselves to lose the 
amount involved was the sufferer through our gain? 

Are there any who call themselves Christians who would 
sell that which they knew to be worthless if they had to 
choose between that and a dead loss to themselves? “When 
T've sold off this stock of liquors, I'll give up the saloon busi- 
ness,” is a remark that has been heard from men who were 
not sons of Jacob. 

What if our country were to be devastated by a flood when- 
ever iniquity was rampant in any portion of it! Life-pre- 
servers would be at a premium in the adjoining districts to 
ours, if not where we live. 

The end of all that is opposed to God must come; and 
those who are workers against God cannot stand permanently. 
This is a truth of the ages,—a truth that it will not do for us 
to forget. 


_ WAYS OF WORKING. 


a eo 


WRITTEN REVIEWS. 


What is worth doing at all is worth doing well. Ifa 
Sunday-school undertakes to teach the Bible to its 
scholars, then every legitimate educational éxpedient 
that will aid in securing the end proposed, is in order; 
and no method is to be rejected simply because it par- 
takes of the rigidity and painstaking accuracy that is 
demanded in secular school work. There may be rea- 
sons, for example, why it would not be expedient to 








introduce a system of written examinations into a par- 
ticular Sunday-school ; but the objection that this would 
thake the Sunday-school seem like a day-school, and 
would require the scholars to study their Bibles as care- 
fully and as thoroughly as they now study their arith- 
metic and their history, ought surely to be given little 
weight. 

As a matter of fact, quarterly written reviews-are now 
in use in a large number of Sunday-schools throughout 
the land, and are deemed by their users an indispensable 
part of the system of lesson teaching. One of the fore- 
most schools in this respect is the Washington Street 
Qongregational Sunday-school, of Toledo, Ohio. Mr. 
Marion Lawrance, the superintendent, has used written 
reviews for thirteen years. On the Sunday before the 
quarterly review, printed slips are distributed in the 
school, containing twenty or more questions on the les- 
sons of the quarter, with space, between the questions, in 
which to write the answers. The scholars and teachers 
who take the examination fill out the answers during 
the week, and return the paper on Review Sunday. The 
following are some of the questions used at the last 
review : 


1. Name the three leading kings we have studied about this 

quarter. 

. Which was Solomon’s son? 

. What was Jeroboam’s great sin? 

. Whom did Ahab marry? 

. What great prophet came during Ahab’s reign ? 

. What did God send upon the land because of the sin? 

7. How was Elijah fed during the first part of the famine? 
How during the latter part? “By what miracle did he help the 
poor widow ? 

8. How long did the prophets of Baal pray for fire or Mount 
Carmel? Did firecome? Why not?... 

16. Who was Naaman? What disease did he have? How 
did he learn of some one who could heal him? Who was the 
prophet to whom he went ? 

17. What did Elisha tell Naaman to do to be healed? 

18. What sin did Elisha’s servant Gehazi commit? How 
was Gehazi punished ? 

19. Why did the king of Syria want to capture Elisha? How 
did he attempt todo it? How was Elisha protected? How were 
the people punished ? 

20. What, in your opinion, is the leading truth taught by the 
entire quarter’s lessons ? 


an BS 


In response to a demand for these question-slips from 
other schools, Mr. Lawrance offers to send them to any 
who apply, in season for distribution on the Sunday 
béfore review, with the name of the superintendent and 
school ordering printed on the first page, at the rate of 
one dollar per hundred copies, and many Sunday- 
schools are now availing themselves of this offer. 

In answer to objections to the use of such a method, 
Mr. Lawrance, in his parish paper, The Helper, has 
explained that, “They are not thorough, like day- 
school reviews, because the lessons are not so thoroughly 
prepared ; but we think it a good thing to get a scholar 
to write an answer, as it aids the memory to retain it. 
Nothing will do more to elevate the standard of scholar- 
ship in any school. Those who ‘rebel’ will most likely 
be those who are too lazy or indifferent to study their 
lessons. Some of the objections may be overcome by 
observing these few simple rules: Give the papers out 
on Saturday before review day, to be filled out at home 
and returned on review day. This leaves that day free 
for an oral review in addition, or for a temperance or 
missionary lesson, or other exercises. Scholars should 
be put upon their honor not to accept any help in writing 
them out after they once begin to write, though they 
may study up the lessons before they begin to write. On 
review day let them be returned, keeping tho8e of each 
class together, The superintendent or some other should 
examine them and mark them during the week. Those 
for any class may be examined by the teacher of that 
class, if thought best. They should be all marked by 
one rule. If there are twenty questions, count each per- 
fect answer five, and then a perfect grade will be one hun- 
dred. Let all who reach seventy or seventy-five be 
considered as having ‘ passed,’ and let them know it, 
and the whole school know it, by reading them off in the 
school. All officers and teachers should fill out the 
reviews, just as the scholars are expected to do. As all 
ages may have to answer the same list of questions, it is 
well to be lenient with the younger scholars. A good 
way is to say that all under a certain age must reach 
seventy to pass, and all officers, teachers, and other 
adults, ninety.” 

In the Bethany Sunday-school of the Reformed Church 
on the Heights, Brooklyn, New York, a somewhat differ- 








ent system of examinations is in use, which if described 





by the superintendent, Mr. J oseph A. Davidson, as 

follows :. 

“ A special evening is set aside for these examinations, 

usually the Tuesday after the review Sunday. As each 

scholar comes into the room, he obtains from the secre- 

tary a blank upon which he endorses his name and class 

number. Scholars then seat themselves anywhere, and 

commence writing out the papers. A few teachers are 
on the floor to see that no scholar interferes with any 
other scholar, As soon as they finish, they bring up their 
papers to the secretary, and then go home. ... Announce- 
ments are made, on the Sunday following, of the result. 
Gold and silyer medals are awarded each quarter, to be 
used only during the next three months, when they are 
returned, and an opportunity is afforded to re-earn at 
the next examination. Gold medals are for perfect 
examinations, and silver for satisfactory ones. If medals 
are lost, scholars are charged with a portion of the cost, 
“ At the end of the year, scholars who have earned 
four medals, silver or gold, are entitled to a prize. This 
system has been in vogue since 1876. We think we were 
the first school to adopt the scheme of written examina- 
tions. We find that much greater interest is taken in 
the lessons by the use of some such system.” 

In this school, the questions are of different grades, 
The following are some of the questions used by the 
advanced grade at the last examination, the numbers 
corresponding with the lessons : 


I. In whose reign, and why, was the kingdom divided? How 
many tribes seceded, what name did they take, and whom did 
they make their king? What name did the tribes remaining 
to Rehoboam take? What lesson are we taught through Reho- 
boam’s folly ? 

II. Why and how did Jeroboam cause idolatry in Israel? 
What is idolatry ? What idols do we sometimes worship? 

III. Who prophesied against King Ahab? Where was the 
prophet sent, and how did God care for him? What promise 
has God given to those who seek him? 

IV. Describe the scene on Mount Carmel at the time Elijah 
proposed the plan to determine who was the true God. What 
reasons are there now for deciding for God? What does this 
lesson teach us of the power of prayer?... 

XI. How did Naaman, after his cure, regard the God of 
Elisha, and how did he desire to show his gratitude? Of what 
sin was Gehazi guilty, and how was he punished? Can any 
sin be hidden from God ? 

XII. How was the king of Israel saved from the Syrians? 
How did the Syrians attempt to capture Elisha, and what 
calamity befell them? Who were Elisha’s defenders? What 
assurance may God’s people receive from the golden text? 


The examination paper for the lower grades, in this 
school, is the same for every quarter, and consists of a 
folder of writing-paper, divided into twelve spaces for 
the twelve lessons, each space containing these headings, 
Title, Golden Text, Facts, Lessons, with room after 
each heading for written answers. Mr. Davidson says 
of these: “I send enclosed one of the papers which hag 
been filled up. This is by a girl of fourteen, and is an 
exceptionally good one. Many of them are not as neat 
as this one; but we do not take into account bad spell. 
ing or blurs, as long as the matter is right....If the 
scholars fill up all the space there is room for on the 
lines ‘Title’ and ‘ Golden Text,’ we allow them to leave 
the remainder unwritten, taking it for granted they know 
the balance.” : 

From this lower-grade examination paper a few speci- 
mens are given below, in their original form, which prove 
how thoroughly this young girl had grasped the great 
principles of the lessons : 

IX. Title.—The Shunimites Son. 

Golden Text,—The father raiseth up the dead and quick 
eneth them. 

Facts.—Elisha done great work for the poor and a Shunimites 
woman entertained him and furnished him a room in her home 
one day as her son was in the fields he was sunstroke and died 
and she sent for Elisha and he raised him to life again. 

Lessons.— According to your faith it shall be done unto you, 








xX. Title—Naaman Healed. 

Golden Text,—Who forgiveth all thine iniquities who healeth 
all thy diseases. 

Facts.—Naam was a rich and honered man but he was a 
leper and he wanted to be healed of the leperosy and a little 
captive Jewish maiden told him.of Eliasha so he went to 
Eliasha and he told him to wash in Jorden seven times and 
he did and was healed. 

Lessons.— Wash me and I shall be whiter than snow. 











XI. Title.—Gehazi Punished. 

Golden Teat.—Be sure your sin will find you out, 

Facts.—Gehazi had the sin of coyetousness and this led to 
lying stealing and injury to others he gained a few thou- 
sand dollars and some beautiful clothing and he lost his health 
comfort and favor of God and man. 





Lessons,—The love of money is a root of all evil. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——< f= 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





RECENT BOOKS WORTH NOTING. 


Biography and History—The most conspicuous new 
American work on the booksellers’ counters is the great 
ten-volume life of Abraham Lincoln, by John G. Nicolay 
and John Hay, handsomely reprinted from The Century, 
with all the illustrations, and with considerable addi- 
tions to the text. This is the largest biography ever 
issued in this country,—even when allowance is made 
for the fact that its generously spaced volumes are not 
‘crowded for the sake of reducing the expense. Its 
authors call it, in the sub-title, “a history; ” and it is 
indeed, in a true sense, a history of the antislavery 
struggle and the war which closed it forever. A careful 
examination of the enlarged work emphasizes the points 
which have been nfade in these columns, more than 
once, during its serial issue, Its merits are those of 
comprehensiveness; full personal knowledge of the sub- 
ject; an evident and constant determination to spare 
no time or cost in hunting for all needed material; a 
remarkably rich presentation of unpublished letters and 
other documents of great importance, especially for the 
period immediately preceding the outbreak of hostilities ; 
and a great and lastingly valuable collection of portraits, 
more than two hundred in number, of Lincoln’s asso- 
ciates and contemporaries.’ Its limitations, considered 
as a history, are, as is well known, summed up in the 
fact that it is unswervingly, and almost avowedly, from 
the first page to the last, an antislavery, Republican, 
Northern, and personal record, in which parties or indi- 
viduals opposed to the subject get scant praise and by 
no means dispassionate or generous justice. To take 
three examples out of a hundred; the pages devoted to 
the Breckinridge, Douglas, and Bell parties of 1860, the 
military methods of McClellan, and the later career of 
Chief-Justice Chase, cannot safely be read by future 
students of impartial mind, without reference to other 
and collateral sources of information, The greatness of 
Lincoln is now recognized by former foes as well as by 
friends; and it is regrettable that, twenty-five years after 
his death, it could not have been made still more appar- 
ent by a more cordial generosity toward his opponents 
or rivals than is usually shown in these rich and able 
chapters. Better is the grim, fearless, and at times 
almost repulsive, impartiality of Herndon’s life of Lin- 
coln, than is the impression, here given so constantly, 
of an advocate’s plea; for the great men of history may 
be, and in the last resort must be, jadged after a full 
recognition of their limitations and of the honesty and 
ability of their foes. This encyclopedic work must 
remain almost indispensable to all students of the war 
period, as a treasure-house of facts; but it is not a dis- 
passionate or final history. Another large contribution 
to our knowledge of the long period of the antislavery, 
war, and reconstruction struggle, is about to be made in 
a three-volume life of Secretary Seward by his son and 
former associate, Frederick W.Seward. The first volume 
is An Autobiography and Memoirs, to 1846; and the 
second and third are devoted to his career At Washing- 
ton, as Senator and Secretary of State, 1846-1872 (New 
York: Derby and Miller. $3.75 each). This biography 
will remind readers—as does the Nicolay-Hay life of 
Lincoln in its very best pages—of the vast importance 
of discreet conservatism in giving final triumph to the 
Federal arms on land and sea, at home and in the settle- 
ment of European diplomatic conditions. In time for 
the celebrations in 1892 comes a translation, by Henry F. 
Brownson, of the Italian Francesco Tarducci’s Life of 
Christopher Columbus (Detroit: Published by the author. 
2 vols. $2.00 each). Professor Tarducci, who holds a 
chair in Modena University, issued this biography in 
1885. The new Columbus literature of the next year or 
two will be considerable ; and librarians, in city or coun- 
try, may well issue bibliographies of existing works, for 
a stimulus to young readers or old. Three well-known 


churches are commemorated, respectively, in Professor 
J. O. Murray’s enthusiastic but discreet and just por- 
trayal of the strong life-work of Francis Wayland (Bos- 
ton. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, $1.25); the Record of 
the Life and Work of Stephen Higginson Tyng, D.D., 
to the close of his well-known New York rectorship, by 
his son, C. R. Tyng (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.); 
and the Life,; Poems, and Speeches of John Boyle 
O'Reilly, prepared by his editorial associate, James 
Jeffrey Roche, and Mrs, O'Reilly, with an introduction 
by Cardinal Gibbons (New York : Cassell and Company). 
Of these the life of President Wayland is the most nota- 
ble; it may well remind the present age that a college 
president, even in these days of keen financial and 
numerical competition, should not only be a “man of 
affairs,” but should strive to be a thinker and a force as 
well, It would be a pity if mere unscholarly ‘“ adminis- 
trative ability” were to seek to make us forget what 
ought never to be forgotten, the type of college president 
represented by Wayland, Woolsey, James Walker, Bar- 
nard, and Hopkins, who, indeed, in a period of less 
financial resources, were none the less managers because 
they were scholars. 


Religion.—Brief mention of some of the newer books, 
in this page; does not necessarily imply that they are 
less useful, for their public, than larger, more original, 
or apparently commanding, treatises reviewed at greater 
length. For example, the reissued sermons, addresses, 
or other booklets, of Henry Drummond, rapidly pub- 
lished because of the deserved success of The Greatest 
Thing in the World, may quicken minds untouched by 
weightier works. The latest of these are The Changed 
Life; and First! A Book for Boys (New York: James 
Pott and Company). The useful Cambridge Bible for 
Sohools, of which the most recent issue contains Psalms 
1-41, edited by the Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick (Cambridge, 
England: At the University Press; New York: Mac- 
millan and Company), will serve young laymen better 
than ministers, though both this series and The Exposi- 
tor’s Bible are likely to prove serviceable for ministers 
with small libraries. The newest volume in the last- 
named series is likely to be one of the most popular, being 
devoted to The General Epistles of St. James and St. 
Jude, edited by the Rev. Dr. Alfred Plummer (New 
York: A.C. Armstrong and Son, $1.50). Professor J. F. 
Genung’s The Epic of the Inner Life (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25) looks at the Book of Job from 
the literary standpoint, and gives a new translation,— 
doing, in fact, for Job, about what Dr. Griffis’s The Lily 
among Thorns did for The Song of Songs. A popular 
new one-volume history of The English Reformation of 
the Sixteenth Century, by the Rev. W. H. Beckett, who 
pays particular attention to the preceding Wiclif reforms 
in the fourteenth century, has been issued by the Reli- 
gious Tract Society in London and the Fleming H. 
Revell Company in New York and Chicago ($1.40). 
Compact and cheap are the Rev. Dr. C, E. Harrington’s 
The Drift of the Young Men with Relation to the 
Churches (Boston: Congregational Sunday-school and 
Publishing Society. 75 cents), in which the author 
adduces statistics to show that the Protestant churches 
are growing much faster than the population; The 
Christian in Society (New York: Anson D. F. Randolph 
& Co. 35 cents), advice by the Rey. Dr. W. M. Taylor 
as to the following of Christ through the paths of the 
world; and The Planting of the Kingdom (New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 40 cents), a concise presen- 
tation of missionary effort and Christian expansion since 
Columbus discovered the New World. The author is 
the Rev. Dr. Philo F, Leavens. Flood and Vincent, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, issue Mr. George W. Cable’s 
suggestive chapters on studying and teaching the Book, 
which he entitles The Busy Man’s Bible (75 cents). 
Bromfield and Company, New York, have just ready 
the completed Life of Jesus, the Christ, by Henry Ward 
Beecher (2 vols. $5.50), of which the well-known first 
volume appeared twenty years ago. The second volame 
consists of eight chapters left by the author, and twenty- 
four selected from his sermons by surviving members of 
his family. 

Science.—Minor contributions to American archeology 
and ethnology, worth adding to large libraries, are The 
Antiquities of Tennessee and the Adjacent States (Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke and Company. $4.00), by Gates P, 
Thurston, who leaves upon his readers’ minds the im- 
pression that he shares the constantly growing belief 
that all “mound-builders” and other early Americans 
were simply ancient Indian tribes; and Dr. D. G. Brin- 
ton’s Races and Peoples: Lectures on the Science of 
Ethnography (New York: N. D. C. Hodges. $1.75). 





workers in the Baptist, Episcopal, and Roman Catholic 


earliest non-ape man somewhere near the Iberian penin- 


‘sula. Somewhat similar, in theme and results, to the 


recently noticed study, in a Government pamphlet, of 
the Alaskan Eskimos, is Professor A. 8. Packard’s jour-- 
nal of two summer visits to The Labrador Coast (New 
York: N. D. ©. Hodges. $8.50), in which he proffers 
geographical, geological, and ethnological notes, and a 
bibliography of books, articles, and maps. 

In the division of Fiction may be mentioned Bret 
Harte’s semi-annual collection, A Sappho of Green 
Springs, and Other Stories (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. $1.25); and The Demoniac, a tale of hereditary’ 
drunkenness, by Walter Besant (New York: Harper 
and’ Brothers. 25 cents). Of Juvenile books worth exam- 
ining by purchasers are Under Orders, the tale of a young 
newspaper man’s trials and triumphs (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25); Maggie Bradford’s Schoolmates, 
a girls’ story by Joanna H. Mathews (New York; Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. $1.25); Gid Granger, by W. O' 
Stoddard (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25); and 
A Rough Shaking, by George MacDonald (New York: 
George Routledge & Sons. $1.50). 

Miscellaneous.—Mrs. Annie Payson Call's Power 
through Repose (Boston: Roberts Brothers) is an earnest 
plea for the promotion of happy work, and the diminution 
of nervousness, by means of systematic bodily and mental 
rest,—‘‘ mind-cure” in a proper and untechnical sense. 
Alice Mabel Bacon’s accounts of Japanese Girls and 
Women (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25) are 
of interest now that a national conservative reaction 
from European imitativeness is notable in Japan. Two 
able Englishscholars are represented in collected editions 
of their minor writings. Tohu-Va-Vohu, “ Without 
Form and Void,” is the not very felicitous title of a vol- 
ume of “fragmentary thoughts and eriticisms” by the 
late Dr. Alfred Edersheim, author of the well-known 
work on Jesus the Messiah; Ella Edersheim edits it, 
and contributes a memoir (New York: Longmans, Green, 
and Company. $2.00). The venerable but ever-active 
Dr. Martineau has begun a four-volume collection of his 
Essays, Reviews, and Addresses, of which the first has 
appeared, and is devoted to his “‘ Personal and Political” 
reviews and other papers (New York: Longmans, Green, 
& Co. $2.50). The same publishers, whose lists, now 
that the American branch of the house is firmly estab- 
lished in New York, are well worth watching by booke 
buyers, have also issued a new book of travel which 
interestingly supplements some of Henry M. Stanley’s 
most graphic pages. It is Hans Meyer’s Across East 
African Glaciers, an account of the first ascent of Kili- 
manjaro ($10.50), translated from the German by E. H.8. 
Calder, and copiously illustrated. 





There is an attractiveness in the title ot the late 
Aubrey Lackington Moore’s Lectures and Papers on the 
History of the Reformation in England and on the Conti- 
nent which is speedily turned to disappointment when its 
chapters are taken in hand. ‘The author evidently pos- 
sessed zeal, industry, and a limited sort of scholarship; 
but his pages are rendered nearly valueless by their nar- 
rowly Anglican point of view. No one should undertake 
-to describe a broad landscape which he has viewed only 
from within-doors, by the light of a single window. 
(9X6 inches, cloth, pp. xix, 525, London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, & Co.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Recent statistics again show that Germany is the 
greatest book-producing country on the globe. The 
figures for 1890 give a/tdtal of 18,875 publications,—an 
increase of 889 over the preceding year. This record of 
literary activity exceeds that of England, France, and 
America combined. The American record for 1890 is 
4,559, being 545 more than for 1889, and coming within 
117 of 1886, which represents the literary high-water 
mark for our country. Of our works issued last year, 
1,479 were’ duplicates, new editions, and importations, 
In England the number of books isgued last year was 
4,414, and of new editions 1,321, making a total of 5,735. 
This does not reach the number recorded in 1889, which 
was 6,067. The annual average in France is about 4,000, 
and even less. The latest official data from Russia are 
for 1889. Then the total number of new publications 
was 8,699, issued in 24,780,423 copies, against 7,427 pub- 
lications, in 23,103,272 copies, the year before. These 
statistics include magazines and regular periodicals in 
book form. Of these 8,699 publitations, 6,420 were in 
the Russian language, and 2,279 in foreign tongues, 
among the latter being 723 in Polish, 474 in Hebrew, 
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as well as the quantity of modern book 
productivity; the leading classes not 
being fiction, but pedagogics, or school- 
books, with 2,099 works in 1890, and 
theology with 1,763.  Belles-lettres are 
credited with 1,731, jurisprudence and 
political science with 1,638, and medicine 
with 1,358. 


There can be no question of the steady 
improvement, in moral tone, of English 
and Continental fiction, within the present 
century; but it is still true that scores of 
contemporary novels are superfluous, or 
silly, or absolutely pernicious. It is cus- 
tomary, in these columns, to mention no 
works of fiction save those of some merit 
or significance; yet one ought not to be 
oblivious of the fact that the chances are, 
in the case of any’new novel, that it is un- 
praiseworthy in the matter of literature, 
or morals, or both, In one new novel, by 
a French writer who is claimed to be spe- 
cially pure in comparison with his fellows, 
the heroine’s relations to two lovers are 
dubious, and her “ moral triumph” likely 
to. be confusing to some young readers. 
An English tale, by a clergyman, tells how 
an injured wife promotes an attempt to 
murder her husband, goes crazy, but is at 
length reconciled to the husband, who has 
meanwhile been rescued from the gallows. 
Another novel, this time French, portrays 
the suicide of an innocent man who learns 
that he has married his own sister, who 
afterwards marries again. A new “detec- 
tive” story describes the finding of a corpse 
in a trunk in a custom-houde, and tracks 
the murderer through a maze. A “ hyp- 
notic” novel delineates the killing, by an 
“esoteric” doctor, ofa homely woman with 
a soul; the ty-asplanting of the soul into 
the body of a beauty who has no soul to 
speak of; the doctor’s suicide when he dis- 
covers that his creation lovesanother; and 
the death of the double woman while res- 
cuing her own inamorato. The central 
scene of still another is the shooting of a 
Russian count by a Nihilistic woman, who, 
for purposes of assassination, has become a 
governess in an English house. Clearly, 
one should watch his own reading of fic- 
tion, and try to keep some knowledge of 
what is read by the boys and girls whom 
he has a right to guide in their choice of 
books. 








- BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for esubsoribers is 
157,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis$1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on tao insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, fora shorter pericd, the wholeto amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a@ position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 
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For nervous debility use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. E. T. Gauneau, Superior, 
Wis., says: “I have used it in cases of ner- 
vons debility and overworked brain, with the 
utmost satisfaction.” 
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the critics have Seana against it, 
this book. Those w 
are the Svayrens of such a jy ene yw layman regarding it. 


Mr. Gladstone’s series of articles dn “The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture,” written for The Sunday School Times, is now issued in book form 
by “y al arrangement with their eminent author. These articles on the Bible, 
by the pet of living statesmen, have commanded public attention on both 
sited of the ocean. 

“ The series of articles under this title, pearing Oy Sauer ot ERT papery bees tow’ hee 

n theo! wide ie Saran Som 
monograph wes which he may Bria to i “Kien of the wofix’ 1 Toten to hiee De fe a 

those of a man whom they of nalism in bis defense of the faith. 
ceereoy a sod ic Cheap aap. of pp he RY py -; Tey of 
Yet th tiene ne ae are far more than counterbalanced by the strength of the generai argu- 





very name carries weigh forsenatety he is a man not only of 
ypinfons, her of omar "solid convictions. This ‘ a"impregnable Rock of Holy Beripture is written 
é o nting to objector a. ask as to age, au , e' 
ppiding firmly aif'the essentials of lief! —The & i PBalvige imore. . '» " 
“We believe it to be one of the most timely, and, In 


certain respects, most valuable, contributions 
that have lately been made oS ~ Rn ayy ee ge ae the the divine tn adh ig oe tion and authority of the 
pont. ghey It is not because 


~ ough his learning Avy 4 
because of his broad 'inelligence, 2 hi vest and % veied on experiences in human affairs, and 

ndicial qualitie« of mind, in connection with such loftiness of personal character, that his words have “ 
eg wus are fitted to be so helpful to all candid and really earnest inquirers.” —Zhe Advance, Chicago. 
e book is marked by the liar beauties Papar y to the gifted anthor. It is rth in py 
wae, a petiiiont in wit, full of varied illustrations, wid and philosop hic in thought. And it also has 
faults.”—Journal and Messenger, Cincinnati. 

“The Hon. William E. Gladstone,as a on \ omeng, men, stands second to no living man Ly 4 
He is @ great man, a broad man, and a wise ° living Statesman has so many who heed b 
counsels. When such a man, busy with the great and ve questions of state, finds time to take up 
other topics, it is wise tolisten. During the past year, r. Gh ne has furnished a series of articles 
upon ‘ The Imprevnable Rock of Holy pture’ te oe * Sunday Kehool Times, The bandsome volume 
now published contains this entire series dations and additions by the eminent 
author. Itis a book whioh every young man po an Mon would be the wiser and better for reading. 
That it is just as good for their fathers and mothers, remains true.”—TZhe Datly Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


This book shows how the Bible appears to a statesman and man of affairs, after he has herramyn weighed the evidence which 


erhaps Mr. Gladstone’s powers were never used to better akerpoe than in the writing of 
o have been accustomed to look to the theologians for the defense of the Bible are anxious to learn what 





A book of 358 p mely bound in cloth, gilt top, with portrait and facsimile letter of commendation from Mr, 


Price, $1.00. For sale by a or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. Agents wanted for this and for other books. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1081 Walnut Street, Philade)phia, Pa. 
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thority of the Gospels.” IV. The Position 
and Importance of Biblical Theology. 8vo, 
paper. 50 cents, net, 


BIBLICAL HISTORY. A Lecture 
delivered at Union Theological Seminary. 
12mo, paper. 30 cents, net. 


WHITHER? A Theological Questiou 
for the Times. 8yo. $1.75. 


BIBLICAL STUDY. Its Principles, 


By Moncurs D. Conway. 
With 7 illustrations. 





By Txtzopore CuiLp. 
With 15 illustrations. 


By A. T. Quitier Coucn. 
With 33 illustrations by ALrrep Parsons. 


ost trul JOHN WANAMAKER, _ 
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With 1s illustrations. 





MESSIANIC PROPHECY. The 
Prediction of the Fulfilment of Redemption 
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ANISM. Its Origin and Early History. 
8vo, with maps. $3.00. 
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relieved by the timely use of 


“La Grippe” and Pneumonia. 


Prevention Better Than Cure. 


Reports from medical sources show that “La Grippe ” 
and, in connection with its return, it is important to note that a decided increase 
of mortality from pneumonia is recorded. 

This should be a warning to all classes to take precautions against exposure, 
and whatever tends to debilitate the system. 

The trying changes of the weather, at this season, and the consequent cases 
of colds, influenzas, inflammation of the lungs, rheumatism, pains in the back, 
and the many other aches and pains caused by unavoidable or careless exposure, 
are things that cannot be neglected, except at the risk of more serious con- 


As attested by indisputable testimony, they may be both prevented and 
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always leaves the system in a 
weak and exhausted condition. 
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BOVININE.” 


INUURNZA, OR “LA GRIPPE 


The TONIC ca 
NUTRIENTwill 
alleviate the feeling of lassitude and depression, and tone up both body and 
mind to their normal state. Ask your physician about it. C. M. HURLBURT, 


-BOVININE: 


writes: “I am convinced that for 


requiring a gentle stimulant, combined with food of a highly nutritive quality, 
I have never found an article so eminently fitted to fill that place as your 


a person 


WORTH REPEATING 
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HO! FOR THE ORIENT, 
[{J. C-B.,in The Academy,]} 


Ho! for the Orient in its glory, 
Heedless let western shadows fall, 
First in the east was told the story, 
Peace and goodwill that brings to all. 


Ho! for the rosy flush flamboyant, 
Opening the eyelids of the world ; 

Eve’s hues, though rich, are little joyant, 
Ever in gathering darkness furled. 


Hail to great Phoebus juvenescent ! 
Climbing the amber staircase bright, 
While sinks the sad and frigid crescent, 
Pale from the sorrows of the night. 


Westward the star of empire travels, 
Eastward the hopes of men are drawn, 
Whate’er life’s mystery unravels 
Comes from the regions of the dawn. 


Westward we gaze in ceaseless wonder, 
Eastward our knees in reverence bend ; 
Here sounds the roll of Sinai’s tPunder, 
There clink of coin and strife-cries blend. 


On! for the orystal dew of Hermon, 

Oh! for the olive-girdled mount, 

Where from His lips there fell the sermon 
Of sweetness and of light the fount. 


Ho! for the Orient in its glory, 
Heedless let western shadows fall, 
Think of the golden day before ye, : 
Dream not of night’s star-spangied pall. 





THE POETRY IN PURITANISM. 


[From Charles Kigter's 8 tomed on “ Plays and 


As for the Puritans having been merely 
the sour, narrow, inhuman persons they 
are vulgarly supposed to have been, credut 
Judeus. There were sour and narrow men 
. | enough among them; so there were in the 
opposite Fag But is there no poetry 
save words, no drama save that which is 
presented on the stage? Is this glorious 
earth, and the souls of living men, mere 
prose, as long as carent vate sacro, who 
will, forsooth, do them the honor to make 
ee out of a little of them—and of how 
ittlel!—by translating them into words 
which he himself, just in proportion as he 
is a good poet, will confess to .be clumsy, : 
tawdry, ineffectual? Was there no poetry 
in these Puritans because they wrote no 
poetry? We do not mean now the un- 
written tragedy of the battle-psalm and 
the charge, but simply idyllic poetry and 
quiet home drama ies poetry of the 
heart and the hearth, and the beauties of 
every-day human life. 

Take the most commonplace of them. 
Was Zeal-for-Truth Thoresby, of Thoresby 
Rise in Deeping Fen, because his father 
had thought fit to give him an ugly and 
silly name, the Jess of a noble lad? Did 
his name prevent his being six feet high? 
Were his shoulders the less brqad for it, 
his cheek the less ruddy for it? “He wore 
hie flaxen hair of the same length that 
every one now wears theirs, instead of 
letting it hang half-way to his waist in 
essenced curls; but was he therefore the 
less of a true Viking’s son, bold-hearted 
as his sea-roving ancestors, who won the 
Danelagh by Canute’s side, and settled 
there on Thoresby Rise, to grow wheat 
and breed horses, generation succeeding 
generation, in the old mosted grange? 
He éarried a Bible in his jack-boots; but 
did that prevent him, as Oliver rode past 
him, with an approving smile, on Naseby 
field, thinking himself a very handsome 
fellow, with his mustache and imperial, 
and bright-red coat, and. cuirass well pol- 
ished, in spite of many a dint, as he sate 
his father’s great black horse as gracefully 
and firmly as any long-locked and essenced 
cavalier in front of him? Or did it pre- 
vent him thinking, too, for a moment, 
with a throb of the heart, that sweet 
Cousin Patience, far away at home, could 
she but see him, might have the same 
opinion of him as he had of himself? Was 
he the worse for the thought? He was 
certainly not the worse for checking it the 
next instant, with manly shame for let- 
ting such “carnal vanities” rise in his 
heart while he was “doing the Lord’s 
work ” in the teeth of death and hell. 

Was there no poetry in him> five min- 
utes after, as the long rapier swung round 
his head, redder and redder at every 
sweep? "Was there no poetry in him, 
either, half an oeee afterwards, as he lay 
bleeding across the corpse of the gallant 
horse, waiting for his turn with the sur- 
= and fumbled for the Bible in his 





and tried to him a psalm, and 
thought of Cousin Patience. and his father 
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and his mother, and how they wduld hear, 
at least, that he had played the man in 
Israel that day, and resisted unto blood, 
striving against sin and the Man of Sin? 

And was there no in him, too, as 
he came wearied along Thoresby dyke, in 
the quiet autumn eve, home to the house 
of his foyefathers, and saw afar off the 
knot of tall poplars rising over the broad 
misty flat, and the one great abele apes | 
its sheets of silver in the dying gusta, an 
knew that they stood before his father’s 
door? There is the dyke where he and 
his brothers snared the great pike which 
stole the ducklings—how many years ago? 
—while pretty little Patience stood. by 
trembling, and shrieked at each snap of 
the brute’s wide jaws; and there—down 
that long dark lode, ruffling with crimson 
im the sunset breeze—he and his brother 
skated home in triumph with Patience 
when his uncle died, What a day that 
was, when, in the clear, bright winter 
noon, they laid the gate upon the ice, and 
tied the beef-bones under the four corners, 
and packed little Patience on it! How 
pretty she looked, though her eyes were 
r ith weeping, as she peeped out from 
among the heap of blankets and horse- 
hides, and how merrily their long fen- 
runners whistled along the ice-lane, be- 
tween the high banks of sighing reed, as 
they towed their new treasure in triamph, 
at a pace like the race horse’s, to the dear 
old home among the poplar-trees! 

And now he was going home to meet 
her, after a mighty victory, a deliverance 
from heaven, second only in his eyes to 
that Red Sea one. Did not the glowing 
sunset, and the reed beds which it trans- 
figured before him into sheets of golden 
flame, seem tokens that the glory of God 
was going before him in his path? Did 
not the sweet clamor of the wild-fow), 
gathering for one rich pean ere they 
sank into rest, seem to him as God’s bells 
chiming him home in triumph, with peals 
sweeter and bolder than those of Lincoln 
or Peterborough steeple-house ? 

Fair Patience, too, though she was a 
Puritan, yet did not her cheek flush, her 
eye grow dim, like any other girl’s, as she 
suw-far off the red-coat, like a sliding 
spark of fire, coming slowly along the 
straight fen-bank, and fled upstairs into 
her chamber to pray, half that it might be, 
half that it might not be, he? Was there 
no happy storm of human tears and human 
laughter when he entered the en 

ate? Did not the old dog lick his Purita 

nd as lovingly as if it had been a cava- 
lier’s? Did not lads and lasses run out 
shouting? Did not the old yeoman father 
hug him, weep over him, hold him at arm’s 
length, and hug him again, as heartily as 
any other John Bull, even though the 
next moment he called all to kneel down 
and thank Him who had sent his boy 
home again, after bestowing on him the 
grace to bind kings in chains and nobles 
with links of iron, and contend to death 
for the fuith delivered to the saints? 

And did not Zeal-tor-Truth look about 
as wistfully for Patience as any other man 
would have @one, longing to see her, yet 
not daring even to ask for her? And 
when she came down at last, was she the 
less lovely in his eyes because she came, 
not flaunting with bare bosom, in tawdry 
finery and paint, but shrouded close in 
coif and pinner? And was there no fal- 
tering of their voices, no light in their 
eyes, no trembling pressure of their hands 
which said more, and was more, ay, an 
more beautiful in the sight of Him who 
made them, than all Waller's Sacharissas, 
flames, darts, posies, anagrams, and the 
rest of the insincere cant of the court? 
What if Zeal-for-Troth had never strung 
two rhymes together in his life? Did not 
his heart go for inspiration to a loftier 
Helicon, when it whispered to itself, “My 
love, my dove, my undefiled is but one”? 

And was there no poetry, true idyllic 

try, as of Longfellow’s “ Evangeline” 
itself, in that trip round the old farm next 
morning; when Zeal-for-Truth, after 
looking over every heifer, and peeping 
into every sty, would needs canter down 
by his father’s side to the horse-fen, with 
his arm in asling; while the partridges 
whirred up before them, and the lurchers 
flashed like gray snakes after the hare, 
and the colts came whinnying round with 
staring eyes and streaming manes, and 
the two chatted on in the same sober 
business-like English tone, alternately of 
“the Lord’s great dealings,” by General 
Cromwell, the pride of all honest fen-men, 
and the price of troop-horses at the next 
Horneastle fair? 

Poetry in those old Puritans? Why not? 
They were men of like passions with our- 


selves. They loved, they married, they 
brought up children; they feared, they 
sinned, they sorrowed, they fought,—they 
conguered. .There was y enough in 
them, be sure, eee they acted it like 
men, instead of singing it like birds. 
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Principles and Practice. 


A SERIES OF BRIEF ESSAYS BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. SIX VOLUMES. 
EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


These Essays, in the realm of character and of conduct, deal with fundamental principles in their 
application to the affairs of every-day life. Into eaeh of the six volumes is clustered, severally, those 
essays which bear a logical relation to one another and to a truth common to them all. 


From The Lutheran, Philadelphia : “ It does seem presumptuous to compare = ! living writer with the 
incom: le Emerson. Yet here is a handful of little books whose brief essays invite such comparison. 
They concern themselves, not chiefly, but entirely, with ‘The Conduct of Life.’ And we do not believe what 
Emerson has in various ways written on this subject to be either so heroic, so helpful, or quite so manly. if 
the insight here into principles and character is } extensive than Emerson’s, it is more intensive. If the 
grasp is less Universe, it is more eternal. If the thought be not so fully wrought out into pith, point, 
and piaytlnees itis unfolded with more order, more earnestness, and more nobility. If its shot is less strik- 
i n delivery, its aim is so much mace lofty. If its truth be more homely. it is, oh, so much more useful ! 
f its style be less brilliant, itis more lucid. What we read is not beautifu Perplexity, but plain simplicity. 
... Dr. Trambull writes with a great deal of uncommon, and a great deal of common, sense. 
to duty rings out like a clarion ae yet no man can place @ more steady curb of cold sense on the enthusiasm 
thus inspired. It is this trait that renders him so helpful and happy in paradoxical statement. Drawing his 
pene for the conduct of life directly from the Christian consciousness and the experience of a Christian 
@is unshrinking!y firm and yet at times ae ry | tender in applying them to the difficult points of life and 
thought. ther he deals with the intercourse of personalities, under the title ‘Ourselves and Others,’ or 
with the single individuai’s — mn and character, under the title ‘Seeing and Being,’ or with truth in con- 
tradictions, under the title ‘ Practical Paradoxes,’ or with ‘ Batre nowing and Duty-Doing,’ or with ‘ Charac- 
ter-Shaping and Character-Showing,’ or with ‘ Aspirations and Influences,’ his words cannot fail in doing 
ood, They encourage the timid, brace the wavering, check the impulsive, freshen the weary, and lift up the 
eal before the eyes of those who are in danger of absorbing themselves in the actual,” 


This set of six volumes, averaging 200 pages per book, is tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed in 
a box. Price, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a volume for less than a set. As a Christmas gift these books will 
be found most attractive and helpful. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Model Superintendent. 


* 

An object-lésson will help a superintendent more than will a fine-spun theory. The book 
“A Model Superintendent’ shows how a good superintendent actually did his work :—In the 
study; with the teachers; in the desk; with the scholars; among the records; at special ser- 
vices. It is a sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson 
Committee, by H. per, Pag vey Editor of The Sunday School Times. Bound in cloth, with 
fine steel portrait of Mr. Haven. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, 
by the publisher. 
From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 


“We hardly know of a volume which so plenneatty “He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the meth book tells how he became such; it exhibits his meth- 
of work that have been introduced, by that sanctified | ods,and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally which he used. ted so ably and intelligently, and 
endowed, in our best regulated modern Sunday- ing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
schools,” volume will be widely useful.” 


From The New York Observer. 
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For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. 32 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read- 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 
for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one Cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 
Specimen cupies free. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. issued quarterly, 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the: 
International Sundary-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
one which he would let alone. Itis prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 
than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter; four 
cents each per year. Specimen copies free, ‘ 
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and you will win. 


Is there any melody in work ? Work is considered irk- 
some—troublesome —unpleasant. If it does not 
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SEASONABLE | 
SILK FABRICS. 


Very prominent among the types spe- 
cially made for this season are Black India 
Silks with self-colored woven figures. We 
are showing twelve different designs in 
Bow Knot, Polka Spot, Spear Head, and 
other choice patterns, 

Gray, Tan, Beige, and all the delicate 
tints for evening or party gowns, are also 
represented. The fabric is light, dressy, 
and durable. 

We have also large assortments of Black 
and Colored Grounds in India and China 
Silks, in Two-Tone and Pompadour effects, 
from $1 to $2 per yard; and plain Black 
and Colored India and China Silks, all 
widths, at most moderate prices. 
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New York. 
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Hints on Child-Training. 





By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 





school or the Sunday-school. 


a theorist. 
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mportant as more positive means. 
beautiful and helpful. 
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This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the\home train- 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 
Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 

The Christian Register, of Boston, says : 
The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
induction and practical experience. They are marked throughout by wisdom 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. ‘There is as much 


difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
and and 


those of Baucher 
not to crush the child's will, but to train it. 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 
i The spirit of the book throughout is 
It is really a volume for the training of parents and 
teachers, Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 
many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.”’ 
A book of over 300 pages, size 7445 % inches, beautifully 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pusuisuer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


“ This book is not the work ot 


.. Dr. Trumbull's object is, 
He respects the individuality of 


Canvassers wanted. 
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Teaching and Teachers. 


Dr. Trumbull’s book, ‘‘ Teaching and Teachers,’’ bas already found its fame into the hands ot many 
thonsand Sunday-school workers, It is to-da' A popular han 
ches. 


book of 390 8, bound in Cloth, size 734x5%4 
postpaid, by t e publisher. 


From The Christian Union, New York. 


“ Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel his work 
widened in scope by reading this book. It is by far the 
best that peers eqpeared, or is likely to one, on 
this fore. a the thoroughness for which this calls 
payne ae an unspeakable blessing to every school in 

e lan 








-book on Sunday-school teaching. A 
Price, $1.00. Forsale by bookseliers, or mailed, 


From The National Baptist, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“ We hesitate a little in speaking of this book, from 
fear that our langnage may be thought extravagant. 
pe believe that a at pare book on the subject has never 

red, and that, if read and pondered, it will open 
3 pra era in Bible-schoo! instruction,” 





JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








CONCERT EXERCISES 
ONILDREN'S DAY! 





si ¥ OWERS. New Music and 
pote tone, ae ateman and J. H Yo 
. per dozen, postpai id ; ; $4.00 pe 
ia net eure 


EN’S OFFERING. 
Music TH GHILD) ions, by 
Fillmore. Price,5.cts. 55¢ 
$4.00 per 100 not prepaid. 

A beantiful new MIS: 
by Herbert, suitable for 


GEMS AND 
School 
crans. 


New 
Eos. Savage and J. H. 
. per dozen, postpaid ; 


biden Gs = 4 price, bots. 


er Vvilimoe ho hee. 


fue bith 
ine ithograph Cover. Sample for 25 cts. 


me. MUSICAL MESSENGER is a monthly 
ne, 32 pages and cover, sheet neato size, “oa; 
taini sue pramente and vocal music, lca! gewe 
Taste of the musical public, yo mush news 
er stories, etc. d 
ble. < J: ) Sas Over $1.00 worth Pt wow 7 music in 








Three new 4 A. R. Songs for Memorial Day: 
pd Ww 
ory illows Weep, 


Price, 10 cts. each. Seebe of the three for 20 cts. 
For any or all of the above address, 
FILLMORE BR 141 W. Sixth St., Cincinnati, 0. 
or 40 House, New York. 
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HAPPY CHILDREN’S DAY. 
THE CHILDREN'S JUBILEE. 
AY FAS? OF FLOWERS. 
THE CHILD COUNSELOR. 
FLORAL SERMONS. 
THE CHILDREN OF ZION. 


Six Children’s Day Services, each 
oneaGem. Music, Recitations, etc. 
Price, & cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed. 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10c. 


John J. Hood, act," 


PHILA., PA 
SISEESISTORESISTS Sy 
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NEW 


CHILDREN’S DAY MUSIC. 
vor CHARACTER BUILDING. 
Piterinn iat tee L. Masow, Neato - 
GoopENovan & woorom co., 

___ 988 Basesa Street, N w York. 


CHILDREN IN THE TEMPLE. 


New service, with music, for Ohnildren’s Day. 
“ Room for the Children ” and “ The Saviour's ean ; 
For primary, “The Child 
EN ” with music. Either, 5c. each ; $4 hundre?, 
BY D. NOYES & Co., iN, MASS 


atatat oe at 








| SOLDIERS OF THE CROSS. An original em- 





Festal Day Numbers for Children’s Day. 


wae ak by Miss Owens. ager he by E. 8. Lorenz. 
@ following services are admirably appropriate, 
fuliot pith and point, v. easy, ghtly, 


usic of great songs for school, dueis, 
v 
vinfuntetaes, Montage Mave for decoration. 


Prices, 5 cents each ; 50 cents dozen ; 50 copies or 


Ri 


as’ ee bas Chesrmneaiaae Seeatenente, but may 
be used aga worries Bt the school. 
Extra No. 3 GOSPEL OF THE FLow- 


FOR CREEL SERE's DAY. “The 

Lord Reigneth.” By Professo: yy * en. An 

| pes ater stirring and we easy, “. Shildren’s 

Dey oc BS Flower Sun ney. 

No.2, CHILDREN’S DAY TREAS- 

YW. Acollection of happy recitations for big and 

little ‘‘ tots” on themes appropriate toChildren’s Day, 

of dialogues and short onereiies, with need/ul music; 

also su, tions for decoration, tableau, etc. It also 
contains a delightful anton. easy and impressive. 


‘ices, 10 cents each * r dozen, pos' id. 
ress, ENZ co. ton, Sho, or 
No.2 Cooper Institute, New York City. 





Children’s Day Services 


ANNIVERSARY HYMNS, 1891. Reing, the 
same as used by the Brooklyn Sunday-school 
Union. $2.00 per 100. 


CHILDREN IN THE TEMPLE. 44.00 per 100. 
GREETING. A beautiful spectacular and floral 


service, inver*persed with song. Scripture pects = 
and addresses. By GrorarC, Huge, $4.00 per 100, 








bien: — service. By VICKERS and GEIBEL, 
$4.00 per 100. 


In addition to above, we Keep « everything in the 
line. Don't scatter your orders. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
711 Broadway, New York. 


AIR AS THE MORNIN 


clean, and Renmndiet, 
ment. vos — le co 








New 8. 8. Music 
* Book. Fresh, 
Full orchestra arrange- 

copy to supt. enclosing 10 








cents, powsee vance orders m the 

trade, SP secaknabe & Sons, Harrisburg, Pa. 
4 Nos. 1,2,and3. Three 16 
Creat: — — —— oo oF ec . 
. tions for ren’s os 
HORAL JOSHUA — and others. 
6 cts. or the three for 15 ets. 
R. R. McC. & CO.,144 Monroe Street, 

Priert™ Service, No. XIX. 

DAY » My Sunday-Schooil new mu- 

mUSIC., * sic. wane, John W. Tufts. Also 6 


other services. Samples, 2 cts. 
each. Cone. B.& Pub. Boe'y, Boston am Chicago. 


CHORAL SONG. T.0: %o"'e cn 


ER. 
gooe, by authors of hi Re Go 1 go son tn 
se] authors igh repute. Clot r 
sent on er Price. The Biglow _— 
Cont ., 81 Randéiph 8t. jcago ; 76 F. 9th St., New York 


ATHERED JEWELS, Ne. 2. (New.) | nour 


day-schools. 192 pages. Sample copy, 25 cents; 
hoards. Gives perfect satlafaction. Tuk 
w. W. W. W. Wurrmey Co. Publishe edo, Ohio. 


CHOIR LEADERS. | 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of USICAL 
Visrror containing ———. 























THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


O’NEILL’S 
6th Ave., 20th and 2ist Sts., 


NEW YORK. 
Importers and Retallers 


FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, ETC. 


“Spring Season.” 


We beg to inform our many 
friends and patrons, through 
THe Sunpay Scuoot Times; 
that we are now exhibiting the 
finest lines of Spring Millinery, 
Costumes, Wraps, Jackets, 
Dress Goods, Silks, etc., in this 
city. Pay a visit to our Mam- 
moth Establishment, or, if you 
do not live in the city, send for 
our illustrated catalogue (ready 
April 1), and see what induce- 
ments we are offering. We are 
sure we can please you, both in 











H. O'NEILL & CO 
. Le ] 
6th Ave., 20th to 2ist Sts., New York. 
For newest styles of ladies’ wear at lowest 
write for our ilinstrated catalogue. Sent tree. Soe 
SPRING has come, fe o beve our SPRING 
partsof the world. Wesend samples, 
also issue acatalogue, which we send free to all readers 
A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CLEANFAST HOSIERY co. ’S 
For sale at 927 mrcen wer. New York; 20 Temple Place, 
Boston ; 109 State St., C icago. Send for price list, 


quality arid price. 
LADIES. .we. 
wT0 WEAR 
MAHLER BROS., 503-505 6th Avenue, N. ¥. 
DRESS G come from all 
of The Sunday School Times. Send for it. 
Biack Stockings Never Crock or Fade. 





ar See tome“ EVER READY” 


on back FR | TAY fone bat thon 


YPSILANTI ORESS aha are. CO., Vositaati, Michigas. 


Why DO MOTHERS 





PUT STIFF 
Corsets on 
if "hy i as 
irls? We mes of you, don’t do i 


‘D> SENSE bed Corset Waist—fit all Seen? 


If so, and desire fashionable 
writing- paper at reasonable 
— ask your stationer for 
Boston nee. 
ond, 


a Pao my Hill Linen. 


f he does not keep them, 
sends 8 two-cent stam Age! 
et 


DO YOU 
WRITE? iets 


Postage is 16 cls. per bb. | a 4 SAM SRL 
Express often cheaper. Iz Street, Boston. — 


Prints cards, la- 

bels,@&c, Circular 

press, $8. Small 

oa bee size, 

your 

PRI ei: printion and 
advertising. 

for spare 


ag | p i oth- 
Type-setting easy, printed —— ake v 
eee cutnlouas of presses 


factory. KELSEY ‘& & CO., Meriden, | Conn. 


















A RULE’ Ss Gattesies of Paintings, 
Mirrors, Choice Etchings, Engrav- 
ings, Picture Frames, etc. 

Ne. 816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





The Sunday School Times intende wo ada only advertisements hat are cruaiwort Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
the publisher will refund to su ve thereby. 


any money that they lose 













